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Contributors 


Mrs. Frances Blanshard, dean of women at Swarthmore College, is too well known to 
the readers of the Journa to need any introduction. In her article in this issue, Dean 
Blanshard has shared with us some of the results of her recent observation and study abroad. 


At the February meeting of the Association, Frances M. Burlingame, dean of Elmira 
College, gave such a delightful impromptu account of her recent experiences in South 
America that members of the Association have requested more details. Her enlightening 
article in this issue of the Journat, dealing specifically with educational trends in one of 
the South American countries—Chile—will be welcomed by our readers. 


There is no more bothersome counseling problem than that of the interpretation of 
the I. Q. Intelligence test results are widely used but not always wisely and well. P. E. 
Vernon, M. A., Ph.D. (University of Cambridge, England) is especially well qualified to 
clarify our thinking on this subject. He is the author of The Measurement of Abilities pub- 
lished last year by the University of London Press,1 The Assessment of Psychological Qualities 
by Verbal Methods, numerous articles on personality and mental testing, and (with G. W. 
Allport) of Studies in Expressive Movement,? The Study of Values, and other researches. 
He is recognized as one of the leading British psychologists, and is widely read in psychology 
and kindred fields. He writes in a quiet and lucid style, and his views, though critical, 
are always cautious and sound. As psychologist to the London County Council at the Child 
Guidance Clinic, Maudsley Hospital, London, he has had considerable personal experience 
in the use of tests in counseling. Later as~head of the Department of Psychology at the 
Jordanhill Training Centre and more recently as lecturer in psychology at Glasgow, he 
has had direct contact with the needs of students. 


Miss Frances M. Tallmadge, assistant dean of students, Antioch College, has described 
in admirable detail an experiment in group living which is in operation at Antioch College 
this year. 


Miss Alice Pauline Stroude is the student personnel adviser of the Glenwood Junior High 
School in Findlay, Ohio. Information included in her thesis concerning present practices in 
group activities was submitted by deans. 


The contribution of dormitory life to the aesthetic development of students is discussed 
in a most helpful way by Miss Margaret Peck, social director, University Residence Halls 
for Women, The University of Texas. 


Miss Louise Field, assistant dean of women, presents an interesting description of the 
unique way in which the independent women at Ohio University are absorbed in the total 
social program of that campus. 


2London. 10s. 6d. 
*New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. 269 p. $3.00. 





Impressions of French Education 


FRANCES B. BLANSHARD 


The Nazi occupation of France has 
brought about sudden changes, so we 
are told, in the French attitude to- 
ward education. The curriculum of 
French schools has been too exclu- 
sively intellectual, says Borotra.’ 
Henceforth half the school day will 
be devoted to physical training. In 
the past, French girls have been en- 
tirely too bookish to become good 
mothers, declares the Minister of 
Youth and Family, Jean Ybarnegaray. 
Now there is to be a complete revolu- 
tion in the education of young wom- 
en; to quote his statement: “In the 
schools, instead of Latin and higher 
mathematics, our young girls will be 
taught the care of children, house- 
keeping, and home economy.” This 
last makes us long for a French son 
of Sydney Smith who will repeat his 
famous question: “Is it possible to be- 
lieve that the perpetual solicitude that 
a mother feels for her children de- 
pends upon her ignorance of Greek, 
and that she would desert her infant 
for a quadratic equation?”® In France 
at the moment the question would re- 
quire courage. 

These current criticisms of French 
education may be simply a phase of 
Nazi propaganda for building better 
soldiery in a tributary state. But they 
may also represent a realization on 
the part of French patriots that a na- 
tion can become too individualistic 


Time 36:22; August 5, 1940. 

“France Sets Revival of Family as Major Aim.” 
New York Times, August 6, 1940. 

Review of Thomas Broadhurst’s “Advice to Young 
Ladies on the Improvement of the Mind.” Edinburgh 
Review 15:299; January 1810. 


and intellectualized to hold its place 
on a continent dominated by barbarian 
force. The details of the program 
proposed for French schools will be- 
come clear in the next few months. At 
the moment it seems appropriate to 
pay tribute to the French system of 
education as of 1939, and to attempt 
to point out certain characteristics that 
will resist and others that will further 
the anticipated reforms under the 
Nazis. 

In 1939 when I had the opportu- 
nity of seeing some aspects of French 
education at first hand and of consult- 
ing publications in the Musée Péda- 
gogique, I was impressed, as I thought 
I would be, by evidences of rigorous 
intellectual discipline in the lycées, by 
the centralized organization of the 
whole system, and by the distinc- 
tion of the professeurs. What I did 
not anticipate was finding complete 
equality of opportunity for girls and 
for boys, and discovering in the lycée 
program some points of striking simi- 
larity to our own “progressive” 
schools. Centralized organization, in- 
tellectual discipline, equality of the 
sexes, the “new” education, all con- 
tribute elements to be reckoned with 
now. 

The organization of a uniform 
school system under the control of the 
government owes its impetus to two 
men whose very different points of 
view have not lost their influence. 
These men are Condorcet and Na- 
poleon. In 1792, Condorcet, who was 
the advocate of reason and liberalism, 
presented his Report on Education 
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to the Legislative Assembly, which 
recommends a system of education 
which should be national in order to 
insure the fullest opportunities to all 
citizens, to women as well as to men.* 
The enlightenment of the citizenry 
seemed to him the indispensable basis 
of a successful democracy. The op- 
portunity which he cherished above all 
was that of learning to be reasonable. 
He had the confidence in reason that 
has come to be regarded as character- 
istically French, the confidence ex- 
pressed by Descartes and by Voltaire 
before him that normal human be- 
ings can learn to think clearly and 
critically. Condorcet believed also 
that the ablest men can be enlightened 
enough to see what kind of education 
is most excellent for all. Hence, his 
interest in establishing a system that 
should be at once universal and under 
the control of experts. 
State almost a century to come round 
to his point of view; but ultimately in 
the 1880’s it did adopt his proposals 
for the higher education of women 
and establish lycées for girls, with a 


curriculum, however, which was less _ 


advanced than that for boys, and con- 
tinued to be so until 1930. More 
will be said later of this development. 

Meanwhile, at the beginning of the 
19th century, Napoleon, as emperor, 
had founded lycées for boys and had 
reorganized education on a national 
basis.” His interest, however, was less 
in equality of opportunity than in de- 
stroying the influence of the clergy 
and in bringing the minds of the peo- 


‘Schapiro, J. Salwyn. Condorcet and the Rise of 
Liberalism. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1934. 
Chap. 11. 

*Sandiford, Peter. Comparative Education. London: 
J. M. Dent and Sons, 1929. Chap. 4. 


ple under the control of the State. In 
1808, “he joined all grades of educa- 
tion, primary, secondary, and superior, 
in a single system called the Univer- 
sity of France, taking away the recog- 
nition and aid previously given to 350 
private schools and establishing a 
monopoly.”® He did his work so well 
that his system in its main lines 
weathered political upheavals even up 
to 1939. As he had planned it, all 
state schools from kindergarten to 
university are still controled by a 
hierarchy of experts under the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction. Uniform 
curricula, uniform weekly schedules, 
uniform examinations ensure common 
standards. This centralized control 
has extended in some degree to the 
private schools also, since their stu- 
dents, no less than those in the public 
schools, must take state examinations 


It took the. in order to receive diplomas or de- 


grees." 

The intellectual quality of French 
education appears in the program of 
the lycée, an institution of such great 
importance as to deserve a brief de- 
scription. The lycée prepares for the 
baccalauréat, the examination upon 
which so much depends: —admission 
to the universities, to the professions, 
to the Civil Service. But the lycée in- 
cludes also the whole program of so- 
called secondary education. This 
term in France is not limited as it 1s 
with us, to the work of pupils of high 
school age, but represents one com- 
plete system from kindergarten 
through the years equivalent to our 
junior college. In the huge blocks of 


*Sandiford, Peter, ibid., p. 6. 

‘Encyclopédie francaise. Tome 15, “Education ¢ 
Instruction,” 1939. p. 15.06-08. (This volume is de- 
voted exclusively to education and contains admirable 
accounts of many phases of the French system.) 
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buildings which house the famous ly- 
cées such as the Lycée Marie Curie in 
Sceaux, one wing is given up to kin- 
dergarten and slightly older children, 
while another provides laboratories 
and lecture rooms for the young wom- 
en who are preparing for their bac- 
calauréat. This secondary education 
traditionally has been preempted by 
the children of the bourgeoisie who 
staff the professions—an intellectual 
aristocracy; it has run parallel to pri- 
mary education which is designed for 
the children of working class people, 
and carries the most ambitious into 
trade schools or the normal schools 
which train teachers for that system 
alone. 


FLEXIBILITY 


Formerly, between the two types 
of schools there were no bridges; for 
a child who started out in a primary 
school, no matter how clever, it was 
virtually impossible to prepare for the 
baccalauréat. Recentiy, however, 
there have been changes in the direc- 
tion of greater flexibility and democ- 
racy. The program for children up 
to the age of 11 or 12 is now the same 
in both systems.® At the end of this 
uniform lower curriculum, all chil- 
dren take examinations for a school 
certificate. Then the plan is to intro- 
duce “orientation classes,” lasting a 
month or longer, in which children 
will be studied by their teachers to 
determine which are fitted for the 
classical education of the lycées, and 
which should prepare to be skilled 
artisans, or to give up further study. 
These orientation classes were still in 
the experimental stage in 1939.° The 


"Encyclopédie francaise, op. cit., p. 15.10-07, and ff. 


democratization so far accomplished 
has been furthered by doing away with 
all charges for tuition in the lycées. 
Formerly, only the primary schools 
were completely free; the lycées 
charged fees which, though small, 
were still beyond the budget of a 
working class family. Now any 
French girl or boy, who is clever 
enough, can attempt the rigorous in- 
tellectual discipline of the upper years 
of the lycée. 

The special quality of this discipline 
can only be inferred by foreigners 
from the curriculum and from 
glimpses of examinations, professeurs, 
and students. The curriculum, in its 
main outlines,” resembles what might 
be called a strictly academic program 
in any country, with one significant ad- 
dition: it includes, for most students, 
some work in philosophy as well as 
classical or modern languages, history, 
mathematics, and science. We note 
also the attention paid to the effective 
use of French in clear statement and 
cogent argument. This emphasis on 
philosophy and rhetoric must accentu- 
ate the French critical sharpness and 
interest in style. 

It is well known how large exami- 
nations loom in the French system, 
and how many students fail — more 
than half is a conservative estimate. 
To get some feeling of the attitude 
toward examinations, I spent a morn- 
ing at a Paris lycée where public oral 
examinations were being given to stu- 
dents who had just taken the written 
papers of the first part of the bacca- 
lauréat. They were boys and girls 


*Encyclopédie francaise, op. cit., p. 15.10-08, and ff. 
See also La Réforme de L’Enseignement, Cahiers du 
Cercle Descartes, No. 5. 

“Encyclopédie francaise, op. cit., p. 15.06-15. For 
proposed reforms, see p. 15.10-9. 
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who would spend one more year in 
school before taking the second part 
of the examinations for their degrees. 
They came from lycées in all sections 
of Paris to meet strange professeurs 
who knew them only by their written 
papers. They met in a lycée built ac- 
cording to a usual pattern about a 
great covered court. So many ex- 
aminations were scheduled that two 
or three were often going on in the 
same room. Placards on the doors an- 
nounced the names of subjects and 
examiners. Visitors were free to en- 
ter, listen, and leave as they liked. 
Most of the examinees came flanked 
by parents and friends, younger broth- 
ers and sisters. Sometimes a whole 
family moved in to hear Jean or 
Marie answer the questions of a 
strange professeur. The questions 
seemed to be chiefly factual and some- 


what stereotyped, posed and answered _ 


formally and impersonally. I was 
told that not much actually depended 
upon the oral examinations except in 
the case of students whose written pa- 
pers had left the examiners in doubt. 
At the end of the morning, examiners 
met to determine which should be 
passed (recus), while students and 
visitors milled about excitedly in the 
courtyard. Then the lists were posted, 
and great was the kissing on both 
cheeks of the successful ones. Those 
who were not recus slipped away stoi- 
cally, hoping to try again. This keen 
competition and eager family backing 
makes each student a lone wolf, work- 
ing for himself as against his group, 
and accounts in part for an intense in- 
dividualism which French critics 
themselves recognize and deplore.” 


"Les Activités Dirigées. Cahiers de Pédagogie 
Moderne, 7-8; p. 17. 


The professeurs, so far as I could 
judge, seemed a remarkable group of 
men and women whose alertness and 
air of competence do credit to the sys- 
tem by which they earn their appoint- 
ments.’” To become professeurs, they 
must win out in the agrégations, com- 
petitive examinations in which the 
number who pass is limited by the 
teaching positions to be filled. The 
number and quality of competitors is 
high because the position attracts am- 
bitious and able young men and wom- 
en. It is a position of dignity, both 
academic and social, and of economic 
security.. The professeurs are regard- 
ed with respect-if not awe; they are 
the group from which will be selected 
the holders of important posts in the 
universities. Their salaries and pen- 
sions are guaranteed: once agrégés, 
they enjoy complete security of tenure 
except in cases of grave moral delin- 
quency. They speak with the air of 
personages whose word carries great 
weight. According to all accounts, 
they enforce a strict discipline in the 
classroom, but usually with little ef- 
fort, since both students and parents 


‘expect them to be impersonal and ex- 


acting. Education in France is regard- 
ed by everyone as far too serious a 
business to allow for relaxation of 
pressure. This attitude appears in 
the discussions of a new venture in the 
schools, activités dirigées, of which we 
shall have more to say later. The ad- 
vocates of this plan to give students 
three hours a week of handwork, etc., 
must reassure parents over and over 
that it will not take time which ought 
to be devoted to preparation for ex- 
aminations. 


“Encyclopédie francaise, op. cit., 15.08-2. 
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What of the students themselves? 
Are they worn down by their strenu- 
ous weeks of six-hour days in the 
schoolroom, followed by evenings of 
exacting preparation at home? Judg- 
ing from the health and high spirits 
of a group of lycée girls whom I ac- 
companied on a geographical field 
trip, I should say that the students are 
not in the least overwhelmed by their 
work. It is true that the ones whom I 
met were not yet in their last year 
when intensive preparation for final 
examinations is acknowledged to en- 
tail grave danger of strain. These 


girls had just finished the first part of 
their baccalauréat, and were full of 
animation and zest for life. Socially 
they seemed less experienced than 
American girls of the same age, but 
they were more at home with ideas. 
Their discussions of books and poli- 


tics would have left many an Ameri- 
can college freshman far behind. I 
had the impression then, as on other 
occasions, that there is a toughness and 
resilience about the French that hap- 
pily makes them hard to wear down. 


Nazi CHANGES 


What has been said suggests the 
sort of educational capital with which 
the new quasi-Fascist reformer will be 
called upon to work. It is true that 
he finds an instrument ready to his 
hand in the centralized organization, 
in the expectation that the curriculum 
will be imposed from above, in the 
habits of deference and obedience to 
expert authority. But he will find 
sharp limits set to what he can do by 
French individualism, and by the cu- 
mulative effects of the tradition that 
every idea and institution must be sub- 


jected to cool scrutiny in the clear 
light of reason. 

Fascist innovators also will find 
both help and hindrance in the effects 
of the French equivalent of our pro- 
gressive education movement, “L’Ed- 
ucation Nouvelle.”’* Like ours, the 
French movement started after the 
first World War in an effort to lay 
the foundation for a new world order. 
The hope was to use the findings of 
psychology to develop a kind of teach- 
ing that should produce well-rounded, 
harmonious individuals who would 
know how to live together peaceably. 
The movement has no doubt affected 
the attitude of many teachers toward 
their work and their pupils in ways 
that cannot be measured. It has also 
brought about one slight but signifi- 
cant change in the entire curriculum: 
it has introduced by statute three 
hours a week of “directed activities” 
in addition to three hours of physical 
education. The latter takes the form 
primarily of calesthenics or informal 
games or walks in the open air. A 
program of physical training such as 
Americans commonly undertake has 
been unknown in France. Directed 
activities were still so much of a nov- 
elty in 1939 as to be made the subject 
of an entire volume of the Cahiers de 
Pédagogie Moderne; (1938-39: 7-8: 
“Les Activités Dirigées”). This vol- 
ume provides an admirable survey of 
their underlying philosophy and prac- 
tical program. 

In August 1937, an official circular 
on school schedules first established 
the reduction of the hours devoted to 
classroom study from 30 to 24 a 
week, leaving six a week to be divided 


*Ehm. L’Education Nouvelle. 
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between physical education and what 
was then called directed leisure (Jo#- 
sirs dirigés). It is characteristic of 
the French belief in hard work that 
this decrease in formal instruction 
caused great concern to many “par- 
ents and teachers too convinced of the 
necessity for uninterrupted periods on 
school benches as the basis of success 
in life.”** The term, “leisure” sug- 
gested rest or idleness, and roused so 
much misunderstanding and opposi- 
tion that it was officially changed in 
March 1938, to “activity.” It was 
then carefully explained to teachers 
and parents that children were not to 
be encouraged in laziness, but rather 
in experimenting with a new way of 
learning, based on a new understand- 
ing of the child mind. The names of 
John Dewey, Mme. Montessori and 
Decroly were frequently invoked.” 
Children were to “learn by doing”; 
they were to learn to work in groups, 
each one making a contribution to a 
common end; they were to supple- 
ment the usual intellectual training 
with training of the will and of 
aesthetic sensibility. 


All these aims have a familiar ring’ 


for Americans who have followed the 
development of “new” schools in this 
country. The kinds of activities rec- 
ommended for French children are 
also familiar: building scientific ap- 
paratus, arts and crafts, making stage 
sets and costumes, and producing 
plays, choral singing, playing in an 
orchestra, as well as field trips to mu- 
seums and other places of interest. On 
the field trip, mentioned earlier, with 
a group of girls from a lycée, I was 
impressed by their delight in the out- 


“Les Activités Dirigées, op. cit., p. 6. 
Les Activités Dirigées, op. cit., p. 18, 25, etc. 


ing; they particularly enjoyed being 
together, their teacher told me, be- 
cause they had almost no time in 
school when they could talk to each 
other. We took a train first that 
placed us well beyond the outskirts of 
Paris, and then walked 20 kilometers, 
observing the confluence of the rivers 
Seine and Oise, and the strata of soil 
and rock in various pits; we stopped in 
several villages to study the architec- 
ture of little churches, and to hear 
talks on local history. “Geography” 
proved to be an astonishingly inclu- 
sive subject. I attended the first ex- 
hibition of the products of the activités 
dirigées, held- in July 1939, in the 
Lycée Camille Sée. All the ly- 
cées of Paris sent exhibits—the model 
of an airplane, records of field trips, 
costumes for a medieval play, pottery, 
textiles, photographs, drawings from 
casts and oil paintings—showing ex- 
cellent taste and workmanship. 

How will these innovations fur- 
ther or hinder changes which the 
Nazis may be expected to introduce? 
From accounts of Nazi education in 
Erika Mann’s School for Barbarians 
and elsewhere, the Nazis may be ex- 
pected to stress activities of groups 
rather than of individuals, and to be 
anti-intellectual. Hence, in contrast 
to the traditional French individual- 
istic intellectual discipline which we 
have conjectured would make trouble 
for them, the activités dirigées will in 
some degree play into their hands. 
But the underlying conception of the 
“new” school as a place to develop 
well-rounded, harmonious individuals 
certainly will not provide a founda- 
tion for a system designed first and 
foremost to train soldiers for service 
to the State. 
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EpucaTIoNn FoR GIRLS 


Our account of French education 
so far applies alike to the education of 
girls and boys. Even though coedu- 
cation’® hardly exists beyond the 
kindergarten, the separate schools 
for the two sexes are equiva- 
lent. As it is customary for girls to 
be taught by women, the great lycées 
for girls provided excellent profes- 
sional opportunities for women, in- 
cluding the position of directrice. This 
state of affairs may surprise a visitor 
who has been impressed with the 
French woman’s lack of political 
equality. But it is a fact that in edu- 
cation at least, conditions since the 
first World War have brought about 
the realization of Condorcet’s equali- 
tarian program. Other influences than 
his, however, must be estimated in 
a survey of the education of girls to- 
day. Since lycées for girls were first 
established in the 1880’s, there has 
been steady pressure to make and 
keep their curriculum different from 
that for boys. This pressure has 
come from two sources: on the one 
hand, from those convinced that 
women’s minds are inferior, and in- 
capable of mastering anything diff- 
cult; on the other hand, from those 
who see that women’s prime function 
in society is to be wives and mothers, 
and would have them trained solely 
to these ends. These two views, ac- 
cording to a contemporary writer,’” 
are legacies from Fénelon and Rous- 
seau. 

Fénelon, great Bishop of the 17th 
century, set forth his view of the 


“Encyclopédie francaise, op. cit., p. 15.48-2. 

"Encyclopédie francaise, op. cit.. p. 15.46-13. 
Elichabe, Marie (directrice du Lycée Fénelon, Paris). 
“Légalité des sexes devant l’instruction.” 


education of girls in his Traité sur 
PEducation des Filles. The girls for 
whom he wrote were the daughters 
of established families of means and 
influence. In contrast to the opinion 
commonly held by his contemporaries 
that it made little difference what 
girls studied so long as they could 
appear well at court, Fénelon main- 
tained that it was of the utmost im- 
portance for the future wives and 
mothers of France to receive a sound, 
practical education. Their influence 
upon their husbands and children 
would ultimately determine the 
course of society. He writes: 


“The world is not an abstraction: it is 
formed by putting together all the families 
in it; and who can guard them with more 
scrupulous care than women, who, in addition 
to their natural authority and their interest 
in their own houses, have the further ad- 
vantage of having been born careful, attentive 
to detail, industrious, and persuasive? As to 
men, what hope can they cherish of sweetness 
in the world, if their narrow society of mar- 
riage turns to bitterness? What of the chil- 
dren who will later make up the human race? 
What will become of them if their mothers 
spoil them from their earliest years? ”1® 


Fénelon proposed that girls should 
receive sound instruction in religion 
and in Latin, the language of the 
church; they should be taught all 
the domestic virtues, including good 
taste through the study of drawing 
and painting. They should learn also 
to keep themselves healthy with a 
sensible regimen of sleep and exer- 
cise. So ultimately they would bring 
up their children well, become com- 
panions for their husbands, manage 
the finances of their households com- 
petently, dispense charity, and in 


De L’Education des Filles. Paris: Edition Lutétia. 
p. 19. . 
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every way maintain the welfare and 
prestige of the family. 

Rousseau, on the other hand, stood 
for the natural inferiority of women 
to men, and argued for their complete 
dependence. Women should there- 
fore be educated to be attractive and 
submissive. He writes in Emile: 


“Thus the whole education of women should 
be relative to men. To please them, to be 
useful to them, to win their loves and es- 
teem, to bring them up when young, to tend 
them when grown, to advise and console them, 
and to make life sweet and pleasant to them; 
these are the duties of women at all times, 
and what they ought to learn from infancy. 
Unless we are guided by this principle, we 
shall miss our aim, and all the instructions we 
bestow on them will contribute neither to 
their happiness nor to our own.””!® 
Condorcet, 


“Rousseau, Fénelon, 


seem to have presided together at the 
making of the program for the girls’ 


lycées,”” says a recent writer. This 


program was easier than that for boys,~ 
and closer to contemporary life. It 
substituted for long study of ancient 
languages, the reading of the classical 
authors in translation; it substituted 
for the detailed study of historical 
events, the study of trends of 
civilization. It included some mathe- 
matics and science, and laid great 
stress on French language and lit- 
erature, and on modern foreign lit- 
eratures. It introduced the history 
of art, and “to the great scandal of 
the opinion of the time, gymnastics.” 
Condorcet would have approved of 
the establishment of the lycées for 
girls, as giving them an education 
more nearly the equivalent of what 


Archer, R. L. Rousseau on Education. (Quota: 
tion from Emile, Book 5, part 1.) Chap. 8, p. 221. 


Encyclopédie francaise, op. cit., p. 15.46-15. 
"Encyclopédie francaise, op. cit., p. 15.46-15. 


the State provided for boys.” Rous- 
seau and Fénelon would have ap- 
proved of its specialized character: 
Rousseau, of the easier course of 
study, and of such pleasing subjects 
as literature, the history of art, and 
gymnastics. Fénelon would have 
been gratified by the seriousness both 
of the curriculum and of the teach- 
ers. One of the early famous teach- 
ers, Mlle. Léonie Allégret, was a 
woman after his own heart. She 
stressed above all the moral instruc- 
tion of her pupils. “It is necessary for 
our pupils to become aware of a moral 
and social ideal which grows clearer 
from year to year. We want them to 
take away from the lycées the love 
of truth, the hatred of compromise 
and cowardice, the urge to keep their 
conduct absolutely right.”"* Fénelon 
spoke also through the words of one 
of the most influential teachers of the 
present day, Mlle. Amieux, directrice 
of the great Ecole Normale at Sévres. 
She writes: “it is not to identify the 
two sexes that we must bend our ef- 
forts, but to place each in the best pos- 
sible conditions for accomplishing its 
unique function.” 

But Condorcet gradually won out. 
By a series of changes, an identical 
curriculum has been established in 
the lycées for boys and for girls alike. 
The demand for these changes gained 
in strength as more and more girls 
wished to prepare for the baccalau- 
réat. These examinations had been 
open to women since the 1880?s,”° but 

“Schapiro, J. Salwyn. Condorcet and the Rise of 
Liberalism. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1934. 
Chap. 11. 

™W.-Dégouy, Henriette. Trois Educatrices Mo- 
dernes. Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France, 
1934. p. 21. 

™W.-Dégouy, Henriette, op. cit., p. 133. 


*Bourrelier, Henri. La Vie du Quartier-Latin. 
Paris: Editions Bourrelier, 1936. p. 186. 
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so few had wished to enter the uni- 
versities that no public instruction 
was provided for them. The number 
had grown by 1907, when special 
classes in some lycées were arranged, 
with men teachers called in to instruct 
them in Latin.” The movement to 
carry the nermal program through 
preparation for the baccalauréat began 
after 1918 when new conditions 
turned a larger group of women to the 
universities and the professions.” In 
1919 Latin was introduced as a regu- 
lar subject.” In 1924 the decision 
was made to reorganize the girls’ cur- 
riculum over a period of years so 
that by 1930 it would be completely 
assimilated to the program in the 
lycées for boys.” It is true, however, 
that the principles of Fénelon and 
Rousseau still survive in the convic- 
tions of some of the teachers and pu- 
pils of the old regime, and also in 
certain private schools: Fénelon, in 
those whose lay teachers follow the 
traditions of the convents now banned 
by law—schools with a clientéle of the 
daughters of great houses;*° Rous- 
seau, in an inferior type of school 
frequented by the daughters of the 
lower middle class, or of the nouveau 
™W.-Dégouy, Henriette, op. cit., p. 78. 
™“W.-Dégouy, Henriette, op. cit., p. 132-34. 
.-Dégouy, Henriette, op. cit., p. 134. 


*™W.-Dégouy, Henriette, op. cit., p. 134. 
"Encyclopédie francaise, op. cit., p- 15.46-30. 


* 


riches.’ The parents, being ignorant 


themselves, are suspicious of all learn- 
ing beyond the three “R’s” embel- 
lished by accomplishments. 

It is among these latter groups that 
the Nazis may discover a certain sym- 
pathy with their aim of limiting girls’ 
education to what they may need to 
know as wives and mothers. Those 
who have espoused Condorcet’s ra- 
tionalism and equalitarianism no doubt 
will be at heart irreconcilable. 

In gaining my impressions of 
French education in 1939, I owed 
much to a professeur of geography in 
one of the great lycées for girls in 
Paris. I will not mention her name, 
as circumstances have prevented my 
submitting what I have written for 
her approval. As she had been a 
teacher in the United States, she was 


well qualified to interpret one school 
system in terms of the other. 

At the moment, those of us who 
have greatly admired French logic, 
accuracy, and intellectual vitality, 
can only hope that they will not 


weaken or disappear under the 
changes which may be impending. The 
loss of these civilized qualities of mind 
would be a calamity not only to 
France, but to the whole educated 
world. 


"Encyclopédie francaise, op. cit., p. 15.46-30. 
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THE SPIKE 


The schools now are the target of many baseless accusations. The Office 
of Public Relations of the National Education Association is planning a new 
newsletter to be called The Spike which will give facts simply, and directly 
stated, in answer to wild rumors, baseless allegations, and perversions of 
truth about education. Brief statements of allegations of more than local 
interest which should be “spiked,” with some suggestion of the kind of 
“nails” which will be effective in pinning down the allegations will be 


appreciated. 





Personnel Work in the Public Schools and University of the 
Republic of Chile 


FRANCES M. BURLINGAME 


Chile has developed one of the most 
outstanding educational systems on 
the southern continent. Her public 
school organization illustrates in its 
every aspect the application of a 
philosophy of education which differs 
markedly from that of the United 
States. Both her philosophy of edu- 
cation and the methods of its applica- 
tion may be considered as typical of 
her sister republics. 

There is very general recognition 
of the principle of free public ele- 
mentary education throughout the 
South American republics as a factor 
necessary to the sound development 
of their national life. To be sure, the 
per cent of illiteracy is very high. A 
number of factors combine to give rise 
to this situation and to complicate the 
educational picture. Almost unbe- 
lievably difficult geographical condi- 
tions impede progress. Depressed 
currencies and consequent financial 
and social problems present a huge 
handicap. The social organization, 
which stems from a long history of 
a two-class society, presents the pic- 
ture of a small, powerful, wealthy, 
conservative upper class; a large, 
politically powerless, somewhat illit- 
erate lower class with low standards 
of living which are the results of gen- 
erations of poverty; and a numerically 
small but socially important middle 
class which is growing rapidly both in 
numbers and in political strength. In 
many of the countries, less so in Chile 
than in most, the problem of the in- 


digenous population adds another 
complicating factor. 

Believing, however, that elemen- 
tary education should be universal 
and should, therefore, provide some 
guidance for all types of future citi- 
zens, the schools of Chile began, in 
the early 1920's, to give at least a 
small amount of pre-vocational expe- 
rience during the fifth and sixth years. 
Boys and girls spend part of each 
afternoon in try-out courses which 
provide them with experiences help- 
ful to them when they wish to enter 
specialized vocational schools after 
completing the regular elementary 
course. It should be noted here, how- 
ever, that the majority of children 
destined to attend secondary schools 
are enroled, not in the regular ele- 
mentary schools under the direction of 
the Division of Elementary Educa- 
tion but instead, in annexes to the va- 
rious liceos in which they will later 
study. These annexes are directed by 
the Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Vocational and educational guid- 
ance as we understand it, carried on 
by means of school counselors, school 
psychologists, visiting teachers and 
the like, was established in 1930 in 
the three public experimental ele- 
mentary schools: the Salvador San- 
fuentes Experimental School for 
Boys, the Experimental School for 
Girls, and the Experimental School 
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for Retarded Children. Moreover, the 
Institute for Educational Research, 
under the General Bureau of Elemen- 
tary Education, has translated, adapt- 
ed, standardized and administered 
a number of psychological tests and 
instruments for measuring progress 
in the regular school subjects and, to- 
gether with the normal schools in the 
capital, has utilized the results to 
bring about changes in the elementary 
curriculum. 

Very recently the Department of 
Public Education has established two 
Conduct Clinics in the city of Santiago. 
These clinics, separate from the 
schools, are well staffed with psy- 
chologists, physicians, psychiatrists, 
and social workers who undertake the 
psychological rehabilitation of the va- 
rious cases referred to them. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


So much for the situation in the 
elementary schools. In the field of 
secondary education, both the under- 
lying philosophy and the educational 
applications differ widely from ours. 
Here in the United States we have 
evolved a secondary school with the 
avowed purpose of offering education 
to “all the children of all the people,” 
and even of requiring it to some de- 
gree for practically all of them. To 
this end a wide variety of courses is 
offered; individual levels of intel- 
lectual ability and of interest are rec- 
ognized; we pay more than a mere 
lip service to the ideal of education 
for the whole child; we struggle to 
fit the school to the child rather than 
to mold the child to the configuration 
of the school. Our secondary educa- 
tion is considered successful in so far 
as it aids in the development of myri- 


ads of adolescents, each differing 
from the other, into adults, each of 
whom will make his unique contribu- 
tion to our democratic society. We 
try to achieve a rounded national cul- 
ture by integrating all these elements 
into an harmonious whole. No one 
human being is expected to be able 
to encompass the full broad sweep of 
human learning, nor is any citizen too 
humble to add his bit to the ever- 
growing structure. 

In Chile, secondary schools are ex- 
pected to fulfill quite different func- 
tions. Although it is not so stated 


officially, nevertheless, for all practical 
purposes, they serve primarily as pre- 
paratory schools to the University. As 
such they are designed to give a com- 
plete cultural education to each stu- 
dent—a cultural education which will 
contain the basic elements of 


all 
branches of learning: mathematics in- 
cluding the calculus, Spanish language 
and literature, South American litera- 
ture, the physical and biological 
sciences, the various social sciences, 
two modern languages, philosophy 
and psychology, art, music, house- 
hold arts, manual training, and phy- 
sical education. Interestingly enough, 
in Chile the classical languages are 
not included. The curriculum is uni- 
form and required. 

Moreover, the schools are expect- 
ed to eliminate all children not fitted 
by nature or interest for this course 
of study. The school is not asked to 
conform to the adolescent to be edu- 
cated, but is designed consciously to 
weed out the great majority who can- 
not conform or who do not wish to 
conform to the school. Elimination 
is very high throughout the six years 
of the elementary: school, and again 
between the elementary and the high 
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school. Of those who enter the lat- 
ter, approximately 17 per cent gradu- 
ate, and of these a little less than half 
enter the University. Since the Uni- 
versity is concerned only with train- 
ing for the learned professions, and 
since the needs of the country in these 
lines are limited, such elimination in 
the secondary school itself does not 
run counter to public policy. Nor is 
it theoretically undemocratic in op- 
eration. Consistent attempts are 
made to give real intellectual ability 
its opportunity in whatever social or 
economic class it originates, although 
practically (as, indeed, with us also), 
the social-economic factors exert a 
marked selective influence. For those 
not fitted for the existing secondary 
schools, many trade schools are pro- 
vided to give training in various oc- 
cupations necessary for the well-being 
of the republic. 

Obviously, the foregoing attitudes 
toward secondary education influence 
its policy with regard to personnel 
work. It is of no particular national 
advantage to adjust larger numbers 
of adolescents to the liceos; there are 
already too many students: there. 
Neither is there a confusing wealth of 
elective courses ready to entice boys 
and girls into divergent paths among 
which they must make wise choices. 

Such guidance as is given in the 
regular liceos is of a simple kind. 
Home room teachers have a period 
of 20 minutes each day in which to 
take attendance, to see that home work 
has been done, to advise concerning 
good manners and a correct attitude 
toward the school, and to check on 
personal grooming. Classes often 
are made up of between 40 and 50 
students—a number which allows lit- 


tle opportunity for individual confer- 
ences, even if teachers were (as they 
are not) trained for such work or were 
provided with adequate information 
about the abilities, interests, back- 
grounds, and previous educational ex- 
periences of their young charges. In 
some liceos there are private projects 
for aid to impecunious boys and girls, 
the funds for which ordinarily are 
raised by the teachers themselves. For 
students who are failing courses, the 
teachers may recommend tutors, gen- 
erally University students, who must 
be paid by the children’s parents. Any 
educational diagnosis, if undertaken at 
all, is carried out by the tutor. 
However, just as the experimental 
elementary schools have worked out 
adequate systems of vocational and 
educational guidance, so also has the 
experimental secondary school, Liceo 
Manuel de Salas, organized person- 
nel work on the latter level. Standard 
testing material has been prepared, 
vocational and personal interest ques- 
tionnaires translated and adapted, and 
a service for psychological and voca- 
tional guidance instituted. Very com- 
plete individual records, together with 
a minimum of two personal interviews 
outlined on special blanks and an ad- 
ditional interview with one of the 
parents, give the basic information 
concerning each student. The school 
has its own medical service. It has 
instituted the first student government 
association in the country and has de- 
veloped a well rounded program of 
extra-curricular activities. It makes a 
careful diagnostic study of each child 
presenting educational or behavior 
problems. Although this liceo is, at 
present, the exception to the general 
rule, it is to be expected that in the 
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not-distant future these services may 
be extended to the regular. liceos as 
well. 

Among students preparing to teach 
in secondary schools, interest in per- 
sonnel work is already well developed. 
In the fifth year of the Pedagogical 
Institute of the University, prospec- 
tive teachers are allowed to elect two 
courses from a total offering of six 
electives. About 80% of them choose 
to enrol in a course in vocational guid- 
ance. They carry on practical work 
under their instructor, Sefiorita Irma 
Salas, who is head of Liceo Manuel 
de Salas, in the bureau of educational 
guidance of that school. A significant 
number of graduation theses from the 
Pedagogical Institute also have a di- 
rect bearing on personnel problems, 
and serve to indicate the interest with 
which this type of work is regarded. 
Moreover, these students, already ini- 
tiated into the general field, offer a 
nucleus around which the work in 
guidance may be built whenever the 
Division of Secondary Education finds 
it feasible to modify the existing sys- 
tem in that direction. 

Certain factors, however, make the 
present rate of progress very slow. 
The inflexible organization of second- 
ary schools offers no opportunity to 
the recently trained teachers to carry 
out guidance activities, so that their 
enthusiasm becomes progressively les- 
sened through disuse. Also, Chilean 
secondary school teachers are paid by 
the classroom hour, which tends to 
discourage any extra-class work with 
students. Moreover, the graduation 
theses referred to above are available 
only to an initiated few; there is no 
educational publication for secondary 
school teachers in Chile, nor does the 


University possess sufficient funds to 
provide for the printing and distribu- 
tion of this valuable material. 


UNIvERsITY GUIDANCE 


At entrance to the University a new 
problem in guidance presents itself 
to the student. He must make a 
choice of his future profession. The 
National University exercises a virtual 
monopoly on licenses to practice the 
various professions, since it must send 
out commissions to examine all the 
candidates for the degrees which are 
necessary to the possession of licenses, 
whether the student be enroled in 
the University itself or in one of 
the three private universities train- 
ing for degrees. Naturally by far the 
greatest number of students matricu- 
late in the University of Chile, the 
national institution. The latter, deter- 
mining approximately the needs of 
the country in the various profes- 
sions, sets up entrance requirements 
for each school which reduce the num- 
ber of new students to the desired 
level. The State, through the Uni- 
versity, even determines, for instance, 
how many students may be admitted 
to the Pedagogical Institute in a given 
year to prepare to teach some particu- 
lar subject, such as French or mathe- 
matics. This selection is at present 
wholly academic in nature. Begin- 
ning next year in all University 
schools, however, a detailed report on 
the student’s personality, according to 
the judgment of the principal of the 
high school, must be presented by each 
matriculant. This latter system al- 
ready exists in the normal schools. As 
a means of guidance for prospective 
University students, that institution is- 
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sues a bulletin containing information 
concerning the requirements for the 
baccalaureate degree (granted upon 
the completion of the secondary school 
course) together with the require- 
ments for entrance to each school of 
the University. 

The courses of study in the various 
schools of the University, all of which 
are professional in nature, are almost 
entirely required. No educational 
guidance is given, then, except as in- 
dividual teachers occasionally may do 
so informally. In general, no formal 
attention is paid to attendance at lec- 
tures except in the schools of law and 
medicine. As a matter of fact, any- 
one may attend any lecture he wishes 
to hear, except in so far as lack of 
room might curtail that privilege. 
Presentation of formal written work 
and the results of examinations, which 


are usually individual and oral, consti- 
tute the only requirements for fhe 


completion of a course. No official 
attention is paid to the life, manners, 
or morals of the students. The only 
cases in which University discipline 
occurs are those involving student 


strikes or political action. There are 


no regulations concerning living ar- 
rangements, no dormitories, and prac- 
tically no assistance in finding places 
to live. A recent thesis from the 
School of Social Work concerning fac- 
tors which influence student success in 
the University, throws this latter 
problem into high relief. 

Certain services usually included 
in the general term “personnel work” 
are offered to the students, however. 
In 1931, the University established an 
administrative section called the De- 
partment of Student Welfare, 
charged, as its name suggests, with 


general oversight in the four fields of 
health, economic assistance, social ad- 
justment, and educational problems, 
Its functions are less definite and de- 
tailed than the functions of personnel 
administration in the United States, 
although the first two fields are par- 
ticularly well worked out. Because of 
the rigidity of the various Univer- 
sity curricula, the field of education 
does not lend itself easily to devel- 
opment. Under the department of 
student welfare the state provides 
playing fields, sports equipment and a 
paid sports director for the members 
of the University. The latter are re- 
quired to undergo a complete physical 
examination on entrance to the Uni- 
versity and thereafter throughout the 
course are entitled to free medical, 
surgical, and dental care, including 
free hospitalization for even major ill- 
nesses. A state social worker is as- 
signed to each school to investigate 
problems which may arise with the 
students and to give them aid. The 
social worker bases her investigation 
on information obtained from a de- 
tailed questionnaire which each Uni- 
versity student fills out upon entrance. 
This form is supplemented by per- 
sonal conferences. The University 
also grants scholarships to individu- 
als and subsidies to selected boarding 
houses in order to reduce student ex- 
penses. 

The students themselves are or- 
ganized into a Federation which main- 
tains a branch in each University 
school. The University provides 
buildings and funds for the operation 
of this Federation, but exercises no 
control whatever over it. The Fed- 
eration provides recreational facilities 
for the students, certain types of stu- 
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dent services, and welfare projects for 
the community. 

A country-wide League for Needy 
Students, supported by private phil- 
anthropy, also gives financial aid to 
both University and secondary school 
students. 

Taken as a whole, then, personnel 
work in Chile, growing out of a phil- 
osophy of education differing from 
our own, shows definite and signifi- 
cant trends at the present time. In 
the first place, it does not yet reach 
all the students in all the schools in 
the country. In the second place, it 
seems to be developed most highly 
for that small percentage of Chilean 
youth who attend the University in 
order to prepare for the professions. 
In the third place, personnel work of a 
vocational nature is more concerned 


with the needs of the country as a 
whole for individuals trained in cer- 


tain skills than for the needs, wishes, 
or interests of the individual. And 
finally, there is a marked tendency to 
set up central bureaus or clinics sepa- 
rate from the schools rather than to 
incorporate such work into the imme- 
diate program of the educational in- 
stitution. This has the advantage of 
allowing the provision of a highly 
skilled and specialized staff of work- 
ers. Its disadvantage lies in the fact 
that it is remedial rather than pre- 
ventive, reaching only that portion of 
the school population whose malad- 
justments have become so obvious as 
to cause lay concern. It is not then 
able to permeate the entire fabric of 
the educational process. Given, 
however, the same rate of develop- 
ment in the next 10 years that per- 
sonnel work in Chile has experienced 
in the past decade, we may expect 
original and interesting contributions 
from that progressive country. 


* 


A REspPonSsIBILITY 


“In this crisis America’s greatest duty is to elevate human values and 
cultivate cultural things, for America is the only place that can be held up 
intellectually now.” — Gonzalez, Manuel Pedro (professor of Spanish, 
University of California at Los Angeles). Los Angeles Examiner, August 


13, 1940. 
* 


* 


Of interest is the publication by the Research Division of the National 
Education Association of Latin American Backgrounds; a Bibliography of 
497 References. (Mimeo.) October 1940. 74 p. 25c. 





How to Use the I.Q. in Counseling 


P. E. VERNON 


The value of intelligence tests is by 
now almost universally admitted, but 
the correct interpretation of their re- 
sults — especially among adult testees 
— is still a doubtful and difficult mat- 
ter. Many testers and counselors often 
place undue reliance upon the I.Q., 
and it is the aim of this article to show 
where, and why, caution is needed. 


The I.Q. depends upon the test em- 
ployed. — To begin with, the I.Q. is 
not a very suitable unit for expressing 
adult intelligence (including under 
the term adult all persons aged 16 
years or over). The same student may 
obtain quite widely different I.Q.s if 
tested with different tests. There are 
several reasons for this. First, it is 
extremely difficult to standardize tests 
accurately for adults, that is, to find 
the average score and range of scores 
among normal adults. Hence, one 
test may yield I.Q.s higher than an- 
other test by about 10 points all 
around. Secondly, some tests “spread 
out” the testees much more widely 
than others. According to the revised 
Stanford-Binet scale, only some 344% 
should obtain I.Q.s of 130 or over, 
and 34%4% should fall at 70 or 
under. But other tests may show 
12% of very high and 12% of 
very low I.Q.s, with correspondingly 
fewer medium or average I.Q.s. 
Thus, the former test might reveal 
the average I.Q. of students in a cer- 
tain college to be 116, while the latter 
test, given to the same students, might 
yield an average I.Q. of 125. This 


disagreement would not be due to any 
mistake in standardization, but purely 
to the di‘ierent “spreads” or distribu- 
tions of the respective I.Q.s. A third 
reason for discrepancies between the 
results of different tests will be men- 
tioned below. 


What constitutes a high or a low 
I.Q.? — Under most circumstances, 
the 1.Q. conception is of value because 
almost everybody knows that 100 rep- 
resents normal intelligence, 130 very 
superior, and 70 very dull or defec- 
tive intelligence. But this does not 
hold good in most high schools and 
colleges. In some of these institutions, 
an I.Q. of 100 might show too low a 
level of intelligence to be adequate 
for the courses of study. The average 
may be 125 or more, and only those 
students above 150 should be regard- 
ed as superior. The counselor is 
forced, therefore, to set up fresh 
standards, which embody the average 
and the dispersion of I.Q.s current in 
her student body. She needs to think 
of intelligence in terms of rarity or 
“averageness” among these students; 
in other words, she must know how 
frequently each level of intelligence 
occurs — whether the top 10% or 
only the top 1% are above 150, and 
what is the percentage below 110, 100, 
and so on. All mental measurements 
should be considered in this relative 
fashion. The I.Q. is an unsatisfactory 
type of measurement in that it gives 
a false impression of representing 4/- 
solute standards. 
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We conclude then, that counselors 
would be well advised to abandon the 
1.Q. and deal instead in terms of test 
scores or other units whose distribu- 
tion among their students is known. 
If they always employ one and the 
same intelligence test, they soon can 
establish the necessary standards. If, 
however, they obtain their measures 
of intelligence from various tests, they 
are not entitled (as shown above) to 
regard the different I.Q.s as compara- 
ble with one another. Hence, in this 
case also, they need to know the stand- 
ards for each separate test. 


The psychological meaning of the 
intelligence quotient..— The term 
1.Q. will be retained in what follows, 
but when high or low I.Q. is men- 
tioned, it should be realized that high 
or low relative to the type of students 
under consideration is intended. The 
most frequent source of errors of in- 
terpretation of the I.Q. seems to be 
the name — intelligence quotient. 
People assume that the I.Q. is a mea- 
sure of what they, themselves, mean 
by intelligence; hence, they expect it 
to indicate all manner of traits such 
as social insight, artistic capacity, lib- 
eral political views, and so on, which 
actually may not have any connection 
with the intelligence which the tests 
measure. Psychologists used to argue 
interminably about the definition and 
nature of intelligence, but they never 
have managed to reach a common 
view. Definitions given by laymen 
are likely to be still more diverse. 
But this lack of agreement matters 
very little, since it is much safer to 
base interpretation of the 1.Q. upon 
the results of objective experiments 
than upon theoretical speculations. 


For example, psychologists do not 
claim that a pupil with a high I.Q. is 
likely to do well at school, to be in- 
terested in reading, or to have parents 
of superior intelligence, merely be- 
cause intelligence is supposed to enter 
into school learning, or to be inher- 
ited, but because innumerable experi- 
mental investigations, like Terman’s 
comparison of high I1.Q. children with 
average children, definitely prove 
such claims. 

Many people who are not experi- 
enced testers expect tests to reveal far 
more than they are capable of doing. 
Mental test results are not a kind of 
miraculous X-ray photograph of the 
mind. It is much safer to take them 
at their face value — simply as rec- 
ords of a certain series of mental op- 
erations. A child’s or an adult’s mind 
is so tremendously complex that we 
cannot hope to study all the mental 
operations of which it is capable. In- 
stead, we merely take a sample of such 
operations by means of our tests, much 
in the same way as a mining engineer 
(to use Binet’s analogy) takes sample 
borings of a piece of land which he is 
surveying. A person’s test score, such 
as his I.Q., tells us primarily how ef- 
fective were performances of that 
person at the particular type of opera- 
tions which the test included. The 
only reason why his score tells us more 
than this is because we know, from ex- 
periment, that he will be likely to 
perform other similar operations in an 
equally effective or ineffective way. 
His 1.Q. records the fact that he 
knows the meanings of so many words, 
is quick at seeing relations between 
words, is quick at analogies, at classi- 
fying or generalizing, at solving rea- 
soning problems, and so on. Similar 
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operations enter not only into school 
learning but also into many of the 
mental processes which play an impor- 
tant part in everyday life. Hence, his 
1.Q. enables us to predict how well or 
badly he will be likely to function in 
school or in those life situations where 
these processes are needed. 


The reliability of the I. Q. — We 
are now in a position to appreciate the 
third reason why different intelligence 
tests often give decidedly different re- 
sults. Any one test includes only a 
limited sample or selection of the 
mental operations of which testees are 
capable. Thus the results of a short 
battery of tests will always be some- 
what unreliable, though this defect 
will be less marked the longer and 
more comprehensive the battery. An- 
other intelligence test, containing a 
different selection of test items, natu- 
rally will yield results which are not 
in perfect agreement with the results 
of the first test. Nevertheless, the 
agreement between modern, well-con- 
structed tests generally is fairly close. 
It is best to think of a testee’s I.Q., 
not as a single figure which has been 
definitely determined once and for all, 
but rather as a region with somewhat 
uncertain boundaries. If the obtained 
figure is 120, then we can be reason- 
ably certain that the true 1.Q., which 
would be given by a really complete 
survey of the testee’s mental capaci- 
ties, lies somewhere in the region 105 
to 135. In 50% of the cases, the 
amount of error should be very much 
less than this — scarcely five points. 
But occasionally, say once in 100 cases, 
the obtained figure may be in error 
by more than 15 points. Our 120, 
then, is never more than approximate, 
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and we cannot hope to determine 
the true result accurately, although 
we can approximate more closely to it 
by applying additional tests. 

Let us turn more specifically to the 
interpretation of adult I.Q.s. It is un- 
fortunate that we possess less full and 
satisfactory evidence of their signifi- 
cance than we have of the significance 
of children’s I1.Q.s. The adult mind 
presumably is more complex and more 
specialized than the child mind, hav- 
ing a wider range of interests and ca- 
pacities. Hence, the mental operations 
evoked by adult intelligence tests tend 
to be less vital and significant. Put in 
another way: the differences between 
high- and low-scoring children in 
school are well marked and permeate 
all phases of their life activities. But 
the differences between high- and low- 
scoring adults at college may be much 
less outstanding and may help or ham- 
per their adjustments to a fairly small 
extent. 


Adult I.Q.s and college grades. — 
None the less an appreciable corre- 
spondence or correlation almost always 
is found between I1.Q.s_ obtained 
from a good intelligence test and col- 
lege grades. The actual correlation 
coefficient is generally about +0.45, 
where +1.00 would represent com- 
plete agreement, and 0.00 would rep- 
resent no agreement at all. The closer 
agreement between test scores and 
scholastic achievement among children 
is shown by the coefficient usually 
reaching about +0.70. A correlation 
of +0.45 means that on the whole 
those students who have high I.Q.s 
will get good grades, and those with 
low I.Q.s are more likely to fail. But 
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there may be so many exceptions that 
it is not safe to make predictions about 
the scholastic success of an individual 
solely on the basis of his 1.Q. Perhaps 
it will help to clarify matters if we 
show the degree of correspondence by 
a specimen table. Suppose that stu- 
dents are classified on the basis of ex- 
aminations into five groups: A, B, C, 
D, and E; these groups including, re- 
spectively, the top 5%, the next 25%, 
the middle 40%, the next 25%, and 
the lowest 5%. Suppose that they are 
classified similarly according to I.Q. 
Then this table shows the numbers 
out of 1000 students who are likely 
to obtain A grades and A I1.Q.s, A 
grades and B I.Q.s, B grades and A 
I.Q.s, and so on. 


Grades 


E D Cc B A _ Totals 


0 2 13 £23 12 50 

2 31 94 #100 23 250 

1.Q.s 13 94 186 94 13 400 
23 100 94 31 2 = 250 

12 23 13 2 0 50 

1000 


400 250 50 


250 


Totals 50 


We can see from the table that all 
the A.s in intelligence get better than 
E grades, but actually only 12, or 
24%, get A grades, and 2, or 4%, are 
as poor as D in their scholastic work. 
Those who are somewhat superior in 
I.Q. — the B.s — for the most part 
get B or C grades, but some of them 
range all the way from A to E. Simi- 
larly, a proportion of those who are 
average in I.Q. obtain better than av- 
erage grades, although the majority 
do not. 

It follows then that the interpreta- 
tion of an individual’s I.Q. is always 
a matter of probability rather than 


certainty. If the student’s I.Q. is 
high, he is more likely to make good 
grades than when it is low, but he 
may quite possibly be one of the ex- 
ceptional cases whose scholastic 
achievement differs markedly from his 
test score. Scholastic achievement de- 
pends upon a great many mental and 
physical traits, of which test intelli- 
gence is only one; hence, as many ad- 
ditional factors as possible should be 
taken into consideration before at- 
tempting to predict a student’s success 
or failure. 


The I.Q. and grades in individual 
subjects. — So far we have been deal- 
ing only with the relation of the I.Q. 
to general scholastic achievement. The 
agreement with achievement in par- 
ticular subjects is almost always lower 
than with the average of several dif- 
ferent subjects; hence, the certainty 
of prediction is still smaller. Since the 
majority of adult intelligence tests 
are made up of verbal operations, they 
usually correlate best with subjects in 
which abstract verbal operations play 
a large part, such as psychology, Eng- 
lish, and classics. Foreign languages, 
scientific, mathematical, and social 
studies seem to be less dependent on 
the ability which the tests measure. A 
few modern tests, however, are large- 
ly non-verbal, being based not on 
manipulations of words but on ma- 
nipulations of abstract diagrams and 
pictures. I.Q.s obtained from such 
tests give better correspondence with 
achievement in scientific and mathe- 
matical, than in literary, subjects. No 
group intelligence test appears to cor- 
relate appreciably with the commer- 
cial, artistic, home economics, or such 
other more practical subjects. Note, 
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incidentally, that this statement does 
not imply that students with low I.Q.s 
will do better at these subjects than 
students with high I.Q.s. On the con- 
trary, the high-scorers still will tend 
on the average to be very slightly su- 
perior to the low-scorers. But the dif- 
ference is so small, and the exceptions 
are so numerous, that a larger propor- 
tion of low-scorers may do well in 
these subjects than in the more aca- 
demic subjects. In other words, their 
low I.Q. is less likely to be a handicap, 
and, conversely, a high I.Q. is less 
likely to be an advantage, although 
still of some slight value. 

Certain other points should be borne 
in mind: (1) The longer or more 
comprehensive the intelligence test the 
closer is likely to be its correspondence 
with any measure of achievement. For 
such a test, as we have already seen, 
gives a better and more reliable indi- 
cation of 1.Q., and is, therefore, mose 
successful in predicting scholastic or 
other capacities. Few tests which do 
not occupy more than half an hour are 
very trustworthy. (2) A test usually 
gives better predictions the shorter the 


interval between its application and- 


the examinations with which it is com- 
pared. Some evidence is available 
which indicates that a test applied at, 
or shortly before, entrance to college 
may agree moderately closely with 
freshman grades, but much less close- 
ly with the final grades achieved four 
years later. (3) Intelligence tests al- 
most invariably are “new-type” or ob- 
jective in form; hence, they generally 
will be found to correlate better with 
subjects which are examined objec- 
tively and may fail to agree with sub- 
jects in which either essay-type, oral, 
or practical examinations play a large 
part. 


Vocational and other implications 
of the I.Q. — Outside the scholastic 
field, there are few proved correspon- 
dences between the I.Q. and other 
traits. On the whole, students with 
high I.Q.s are more likely to have 
bookish, scientific, or philosophical 
and cultured interests, and to be rela- 
tively less interested in athletics or in 
business matters. They are not, how- 
ever, any more introverted, on the 
average, than low-I.Q. students; 
hence, they presumably are not defi- 
cient in social interests. In general, 
they will get along best with people 
of about the same I.Q. We know that 
desirable character traits and good 
emotional adjustment are appreciably 
related to 1.Q. among children, and 
we may expect to find the same among 
adults, though in a lesser degree. 
Some guidance on the suitability of 
vocational choice may be derived from 
knowing a student’s I.Q. since there 
is no doubt that some occupations de- 
mand a higher level than others. Gen- 
erally speaking the longer the period 
of occupational training required, the 
higher the average I.Q. of those who 
engage in that occupation. The I.Q. 
may be too high, just as easily as it 
may be too low, for some occupations. 
Counselors must never forget the 
great amount of overlapping of 1.Q.s 
in different occupations and the wide 
range of intelligence in any one occu- 
pation. Provided a person’s I.Q. is 
not more than about 30 points above 
or below the average of the I.Q.s in 
his chosen occupation, it seems to 
make very little difference to his suc- 
cess or failure. 


Hereditary and environmental in- 
fluences underlying the I.Q.— 
Throughout this discussion, we have 
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spoken of intelligence as if it were a 
real quality or trait in the individual 
— something fairly stable which re- 
mains with him for better or for worse 
as he undertakes new problems and 
confronts new experiences. We have 
pointed out, to be sure, that intelli- 
gence scores sometimes fluctuate 
slightly—and occasionally by as much 
as 15 or 20 points—because the mea- 
suring instrument is less reliable than, 
say, a thermometer or a meter used to 
measure heat or electricity. We also 
have mentioned that the constancy of 
a test rating is somewhat greater when 
two tests are given with a small inter- 
vening time than when many months 
or even several years intervene. But 
we have not yet considered the impor- 
tant question of whether individual 
differences in test scores are due main- 
ly to the biological endowment of 
students or to differences in their en- 
vironmental training. If differences 
were due to the latter, then clearly we 
might try to elevate the I.Q.s of low- 
scoring students by enriching their en- 
vironment and making up to them for 
past deprivations. But if differences 
came about mainly through inheri- 
tance, our task would be to recognize 
each individual’s capacities and adapt 
the curriculum to permit optimum ex- 
pression of such capacities. 

Without going exhaustively into 
the experimental evidence that has 
been accumulating for the past 25 
years, we may conclude that heredity 
and environment both make impor- 
tant contributions to intellectual de- 
velopment, but that in groups (e.g., 
college groups) that are fairly homo- 
geneous in educational opportunities 
and cultural status, heredity prob- 
ably contributes the larger share. To 


support this view we have such facts 
as the following: 

1. Children tend to resemble their 
parents as much in intelligence as they 
do in physical traits (eye and hair col- 
or, stature, etc.). This is not true of 
foster parents and their foster chil- 
dren, who, even after many years of 
living together, come to have only a 
slight intellectual resemblance as a 
rule. 

2. “One-egg” or identical twins 
resemble each other in intelligence 
distinctly more than do “two-egg” or 
fraternal twins. This is best explained 
by the fact that identical twins receive 
exactly the same hereditary building 
stones from their parents, whereas fra- 
ternal twins, like ordinary brothers 
and sisters, may receive a somewhat 
different assortment from their par- 
ents. 

3. Even when identical twin pairs 
are separated in infancy and adopted 
by different families, they tend to 
grow up with similar capacities. In a 
group of 20 such pairs studied at the 
University of Chicago, the I.Q. re- 
semblance averaged greater than that 
for brothers and sisters reared at home 
in the same environment. 

On the other hand, we have a Series 
of studies showing that environment 
— particularly when the environment 
provides extreme handicaps — may 
also have appreciable effects. For ex- 
ample: 

1. While identical twins reared 
apart in different environments retain 
considerable mental resemblance, they 
are less alike than are identical twins 
reared together. The disparities in 
their I.Q.s are closely related to dis- 
parities in their home and school en- 
vironments. In one case, for example, 
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one young woman had a college 
education and taught school, while 
her twin had only two years of grade 
school education. The difference in 
their 1.Q.s was 24 points. 

2. There are several studies of 
foster children in which children were 
first tested while in a deprived en- 
vironment, or soon after removal 
from such an environment, and then 
later tested after living in a normal 
or superior foster home environment 
for several years. These studies agree 
in finding average increases of from 
5 to 10 1.Q. points following place- 
ment in good foster homes. 

3. Several studies have demon- 
strated that when children grow up 
under conditions of extreme depriva- 
tion — e.g., the “canal boat” children 
of England who receive almost no 
schooling and little mental stimula- 
tion — the I.Q. steadily decreases 
from age to age. Children of 12 ac- 
tually may test 20 I.Q. points or more 
below children of six. (Note that this 
does not mean an age-decrease in men- 
tal age itself, but, relative to others of 
the same age, the “deprived” children 
lag further and further below the 
norm. ) 

4. Aside from the studies showing 
an I.Q. handicap when educational 
deprivation is severe, there do not ap- 
pear to be any studies establishing be- 
yond controversy that special types of 
education (e.g., nursery school educa- 
tion or “progressive” education) have 
either an appreciable or permanent in- 
fluence on the I.Q. We are aware that 
some very dramatic claims in this re- 
spect have been made (particularly in 
Iowa), but careful consideration of 
the data does not reveal any results 


to us that could not be accounted for 
as readily by “selection” of children 
of high biological potentiality as by 
the stimulating effect of special types 
of school. 

5. Surveys of school children com- 
monly show that pupils living in rural 
regions test a little lower on the aver- 
age (5 to 10 I.Q. points) than city 
children. It is not known whether this 
represents an environmental handicap, 
or whether the family stocks of chil- 
dren in the cities are a little superior 
to those of country children. It has 
been estimated on the basis of chil- 
dren’s responses on particular items of 
intelligence tests judged to favor and 
not favor city children, that the urban- 
rural difference is very likely due 
equally to heredity and environment. 

The counselor may conclude, as we 
do, that when environmental condi- 
tions have been very atypical, special 
allowances up to 10 or 20 I.Q. points 
should be made in interpreting test 
scores, but when home and school in- 
fluences have not been highly excep- 
tional, test scores may be compared 


largely on their face value. 


In conclusion, we see that nothing 
certain can be deduced from the I.Q. 
alone. This is not because the I.Q. 
happens to be an unsatisfactory way 
of expressing test intelligence, but be- 
cause test intelligence only reveals a 
single aspect of that complex whole 
which we call personality. True, it 1s 
one of the most important aspects, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that it can 
be measured objectively instead of 
being judged only from interviews or 
other fallible sources. Yet, it is scarce- 
ly as important, for most purposes, as 
character traits, attitudes, and inter- 
ests. 
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Individualizing Freshman Regulations 


FRANCES M. TALLMADGE 


An experiment in group living is 
being put into operation at Antioch 
College this year. An individual ad- 
visory program, aimed toward wise 
distribution of time is replacing the 
former arbitrary dormitory rules. ‘The 
philosophy of this new program is 
fundamentally that of the College 
itself. Its aim is the development 
of the individual, his understanding 
of his responsibilities to himself and 
to the group, discrimination and 
individual effectiveness, maturity of 
outlook and also emotional con- 
trol. In line with the development 
of individual initiative and responsi- 
bility, the student should accept re- 
sponsibility for distributing the use of 
his time and energy. In doing so, he 
has the help and counsel of his fac- 
ulty adviser and of his upperclass hall 
adviser. 

There no longer is a rule requir- 
ing that all students be in at a speci- 
fied time. Instead, there is a much 
more flexible program with the stress 
on time distribution as determined by 
the student himself in consultation 
with his advisers. One of the unique 
features of the new program is the 
inclusion of both men and women. A 
freshman, man or woman, consults 
with his or her advisers, both upper- 
class and faculty, regarding the allo- 
cation of time to academic pursuits, 
social life, extra-curricular activities, 
and sleep. Instead of making one 
program for all students, each person 
works out his own allocation. He is 
responsible for his activities not only 
to himself but also to the community 
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whose standards he, as a member, has 
adopted. Thus, dormitory hours are 
considered in relation to the activities 
in which the individual is participat- 
ing, and as a part of his total col- 
lege program. 

How the new program developed 


——This new program has been worked 


out as the result of a report by a joint 
student and faculty committee. In 
considering the matter, the group 
sought the most effective method of 
handling the social problems on the 
Antioch campus, a method which 
should point toward a truly in- 
tegrated social and educational pat- 
tern. Any regulation of freshmen 
should lead to positive valuesin upper- 
class years, to added maturity, and to 
ability to manage one’s own program. 

The committee feels that this new 
advisory program is in line with the 
policy of individualization, a policy 
carried on in the academic program 
by means of aptitude and achievement 
tests and the academic advising pro- 
cedure and promoted in other areas 
by various means: the advice and as- 
sistance of the faculty advisers and 
such special services as the health 
service, the physical education and 
psychology departments, the office of 
the dean of students, the cooperative 
work program, and community gov- 
ernment activities. 

The new program is partly the re- 
sult of a survey of both student and 
parent opinion. In a questionnaire 
given to both men and women stu- 
dents, it was discovered that a larger 
proportion of men, who were not on 
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rules, spent over 30 hours a week in 
studying than did women who were 
on rules. That is, the fact that rules 
required women to be in the dormi- 
tories did not insure academic con- 
centration. The survey also showed 
that all but 2% of the freshman 
women had been allowed greater 
freedom at home than was permitted 
under freshman rules. 

In order to canvass parental con- 
sideration of this problem, a question- 
naire was sent out to the parents of 
a random sampling of the freshman 
women. The program, as it now has 
been adopted, was outlined to them 
and they were asked if they would ap- 
prove of such a step. Almost unani- 
mous approval was received from this 
group. Some of their comments in- 
dicate their attitudes much more 
amply than any statistics might. One 
said: “It is definitely more valuable 
than a system of rules.” Another Sug- 
gested: “The program, as you have it 
outlined, should be a step toward the 
culmination of the Antioch principles. 
The proper use of time makes for 


greater efficiency.” In addition to such 


responses to the questionnaire, it was 
considered that parents of Antioch stu- 
dents would have confidence in their 
daughters’ ability to handle their own 
affairs before sending them to a col- 
lege which requires independent liv- 
ing while ona job. This factor alone, 
which will be discussed later, makes 
the whole problem of student regula- 
tion at Antioch a far different one 
from that in the traditional college. 

Relation of the plan to other aspects 
of the Antioch program—The total 
Antioch program is aimed increasingly 
at considering the student as an in- 
dividual. For instance, Antioch has 


for some time used standards as a 
basis for individual action in a num- 
ber of areas dealing with personal ef- 
fectiveness. One is the honor system 
followed in examinations. All ex- 
aminations are unproctored and, wher- 
ever special equipment is not essential, 
the student is free to write the exami- 
nations in his own room, the library, 
or the typing laboratory. Standards 
apply also to personal property. Any- 
thing left unguarded will remain as 
left until the owner returns for it. 
Rental fees for short time use of bi- 
cycles or typewriters are the responsi- 
bility of those using the equipment; 
the proper amount is left in a desig- 
nated place. Women are on the 
honor system in signing in at the dor- 
mitory. No one checks whether or 
not the girls sign five minutes or 30 
minutes late. That again is part of 
the honor standards. 

However, the conception of stand- 
ards has reached out to wider hori- 
zons. Antioch standards reflect the 
whole philosophy of social relations 
between individuals and groups with- 
in the community. Social conduct is 
likewise a matter of concern to the 
standards committee which functions 
as an educational group to promote 
positive attitudes toward standards. 
This group formulates policy and also 
interprets community standards in ad- 
dition to handling individual misde- 
meanors. All of these factors give a 
background for self-determination in 
the use of time and the individual 
regulation of the dormitory hours a 
student should keep: 

Another element in encouraging 
individual responsibility is the life on 
the cooperative plan. As a part of 
his education, an Antioch student is 
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required to participate in the coopera- 
tive work program. This means he 
is employed at a regular job—either 
in some city such as New York or 
Chicago, in one of the smaller towns, 
or on the college campus. In any 
case, it is up to the individual student 
to make arrangements for his living 
during the cooperative period. The 
college provides a list of possible 
places of residence but naturally can 
take no direct responsibility for the 
hours the individual student keeps 
while he is employed in some distant 
place. Such complete freedom while 
on a job makes it a bit anomalous to 
require conformity to specific hours 
when a student returns to a college 
campus in a small village. In the 
same way, it seems wise to assist the 
student in every way possible to pre- 
pare for such experiences. Since, at 
the present time, about 80% of our 
freshmen are on campus for full-time 
study during the freshman year, we 
should help them bridge the gap to 
the freedom and responsibility of in- 
dependent living which they will un- 
dertake in their sophomore year. 

A third fact to keep in mind is that 
this new advisory program for fresh- 
men is merely another step — not 
the first — toward the complete self- 
determination of the individual’s ac- 
tivities. During the past three years 
the women have been operating under 
a system of graded rules. All in- 
coming students automatically began 
on freshman status, including regula- 
tions such as 10:30 week nights, and 
12:30 Saturday nights, with two spe- 
cial permissions a month. After a girl 
had been on campus for a period of 
one semester she could petition for 
intermediate rules, which involved 


greater freedom. This petition went 
to a committee of upperclass women 
students, including hall advisers and 
presidents of upperclass halls. The 
freshman’s petition for intermediate 
status was considered in the light of 
her academic achievement, the matu- 
rity she had shown while on campus, 
and her home background. After a 
period of time on intermediate regu- 
lations, the student could petition for 
upperclass status which consisted of 
entire independence in regulating her 
social and academic life. All petitions 
had to be signed by the hall advisers 
and the student’s faculty adviser. 

In line with student responsibility 
again, organization of Antioch dor- 
mitories has always been handled by 
the students. In the upperclass houses, 
the house president assumes the lead- 
ership and responsibility. In the 
freshman units, the hall advisers as- 
sist freshmen in the organization 
of the hall. The upperclass presi- 
dents and the advisers of the fresh- 
man groups constitute the governing 
committee which is a unit of com- 
munity government. A member of 
the office of the dean of students is 
also on the committee. The opera- 
tion and the management of the house 
is handled by student custodians, 
each employed on a part-time basis. 
These students work with the Col- 
lege housekeeper, maintenance depart- 
ment, and the office of the dean of 
students. There were no College of- 
ficials living in the dormitories in 
either supervisory or managerial ca- 
pacities. 

How the program operates—The 
new program consists largely of an 
extension of this advisory organiza- 
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tion. In 1939-40 in the hall units of 
both men and women freshmen, there 
were two upperclass hal! advisers for 
each unit of 20 students. Hall ad- 
visers worked in cooperation with 
the students’ faculty advisers on 
individual adjustment to the academic, 
social, and health programs. The hall 
advisers were responsible for the or- 
ganization within the hall and partici- 
pation in the total dormitory life, as 
well as the tone and esprit de corps of 
the group. In the many phases of in- 
dividual adjustment, the student hall 
adviser was in an excellent position to 
deal with the freshmen in some of the 
more personal and social aspects. The 
hall adviser conferred with the faculty 
advisers frequently during the first 
few months of the year and less often 
as the individual freshman became 
assimilated into the program. This es- 
sential organization has been retained. 

A training program for upperclass 
hall advisers was held during the 
spring of 1940. This consisted of some 
of the basic methods of working with 
freshmen, a survey of the problems 
to be met, and discussion of the re- 
lations between hall and faculty ad- 
visers. Such a preliminary program 
is being followed up by a case confer- 
ence training period during the early 
fall. At this time, it is possible for 
the individual hall advisers to bring 
their problems to the group meeting 
where the group can work out the best 
ways of handling them. These group 
conferences will not only help with 
the solution of specific problems, but 
will also make the other advisers 
more aware of the problems to be met 
in their own halls. Each hall adviser 
has been given some introductory 


information about each of his indi- 
vidual students, information accumu- 
lated by the admissions office and made 
available to both hall and faculty ad- 
visers. Through conferences the up- 
perclass student becomes aware of the 
academic strengths and weaknesses of 
the freshman advisee as reported to 
the faculty adviser and they, in turn, 
can contribute a picture of the stu- 
dent’s relations within social groups. 
By living with the freshmen and 
knowing them in an informal way the 
hall advisers are often in a better po- 
sition to deal with troublesome prob- 
lems than are the more official and 
detached faculty members. 

The work of the faculty and stu- 
dent advisers is coordinated by two 
means. The advisees of one faculty 
member live in one hall and have two 
student hall advisers. Thus, these 
student advisers may consult the fac- 
ulty adviser directly and discuss the 
problems of the individual or group. 
There is indirect coordination through 
the office of the dean of students, for 
this is the hub of the advisory pro- 
gram and it also is responsible for 
dormitory activities. The training 
meetings for both groups are organ- 
ized through this office. 

Under the new system, while the 
hall advisory program will operate 
much as last year, the relationship be- 
tween hall and faculty advisers is, 
of necessity, much closer. One of the 
great advantages of the new program 
is that it should provide for individual 
differences in background of the enter- 
ing freshmen. Again, it may provide 
a means for encouraging a student of 
low scholastic aptitude to spend more 
than the average amount of time in 
study since his total program will be 
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considered rather than merely his hour 
of return to the dormitory. Under the 
new system, an opportunity should be 
provided for wider use of study fa- 
cilities in other buildings. Emphasis 
on where a student spends his time 
will be replaced with an emphasis on 
how he spends his time. It is felt that 
a student may spend his time profit- 
ably outside the dormitory; on the 
other hand, he may waste his time 
within its walls. 


This program is being instituted for 
the year 1940-41 on an experimental 
basis. There are in progress at the 
present time a number of studies of 
the 1939-40 program, involving a 
consideration of academic success, per- 
sonal and social adjustments, health 
habits, and integration within the 
group. A similar study of the pro- 
gram for 1940-41 will be made and 
an evaluation of the relative merits of 
the two programs will be attempted. 


* * * 


ConTROLED Group Activities! 
ALICE PAULINE STROUDE 


Some of the group activities of certain secondary schools were evalu- 
ated by pupils, teachers, and parents who had experienced the activities. 
These volunteer judgments were valuable because attention was called to 
the appreciated outcomes of the group activity programs and weaknesses 
were pointed out which suggested improvements that should be made in 
guidance programs. 

Several values from the group activity programs stood out sharply in 
the minds of the evaluators: cooperation and good will were encouraged, 
self-expression fostered, talents developed, group ideals fostered, whole- 
some companionships and friendships formed, personal ideals developed, 
patterns for social conduct established, better human relations fostered, 
leadership developed, and personal obligations to others recognized. Other 
values recognized by some were: self-reliance was developed, responsibility 
assumed, kindliness and hospitality appreciated, the value of service recog- 
nized, the value of teamwork learned, pride in group work was achieved, 
and group loyalty resulted. 

Two weaknesses were emphasized—not enough pupils participating in 
the programs and not enough time given to the group work. Parents, 
teachers, and pupils alike thought that a broader group activity program 
should be in effect in the secondary schools. . All pupils should have an 
opportunity for being a part of such work and group work suited to their 
capacities and interests should be devised, they thought. 

It is difficult to know how adequate and effective guidance is at present 
unless measuring instruments are found for validating such work. The 
need for evaluation serves as a challenge to guidance counselors and those 
connected with the field of guidance work. 


*Stroude, Alice Pauline. Controled Group Activities for Improving the Social Adjustment of High 
School Pupils. Master’s thesis. Durham, N. C.: Duke University, 1940. ; 





The Student Residence and the Fine Arts 


MARGARET PECK 


Before discussing the methods 
which underlie the establishment of 
a program for the appreciation of the 
fine arts in a student residence, it is 
advisable to take a quick glance about 
us and observe some of the trends in 
present educational activity. A rapid 
survey of the news items in the educa- 
tional world brings to our attention 
headlines which run as follows: 

“Fine Arts Program Expanded at Clark” 

“Princeton Hails Interest in Music” 

“LaFayette Students Get a Hobby Room” 

“Work in Fine Arts Grows at Goucher” 

“Pembroke to Produce Experiment in 

Drama” 
“Cornell Expanding Music Curriculum” 
“University of Pennsylvania to Expand Cul- 
tural Olympics” 
As we take note of these and other 
similar reports, it is impossible to.re- 
main unaware of the steadily increas- 
ing interest in the arts in colleges and 
universities. 

If a program, designed to achieve 
the objectives which we have in mind, 
is to be successful in a residence, it 
should be student-initiated and de- 
veloped. A dormitory director can 
accomplish best results when working 
with a vitally interested group which 
will take care of the minimum organi- 
zation required and will spread the 
enthusiasm necessary to draw new 
members into the activity. 

No method of enlistment seems to 
be superior to that of exposing stu- 
dents, under favorable conditions, to 
the contagious enthusiasm of others— 
persons in whose lives appreciation 
and love of the arts is a deep vital 
force. It is very much like the old, 


evangelistic way of winning souls one 
by one. High pressure methods of 
enrolment may meet with some mea- 
sure of success. However, the indi- 
viduals who respond to these methods 
are too likely to be those interested 
more in activity for its own sake than 
in the original purpose of the group. 
If this be true, the method first stated 
is the more acceptable one, that of the 
slow conditioning of the environment 
until students sense about them an at- 
mosphere, encouraging to excursions 
in these realms. They must feel free 
to raise their questions and state their 
enthusiasms knowing that the climate 
is favorable and the wind of criticism 
tempered. 

It is not necessary to have a compli- 
cated nor a large organization to en- 
courage the activities which we have 
described. Small groups gathering 
when the time is right—perhaps Sun- 
day evening, or before or after a meal 
hour—sharing their enthusiasm, lis- 


-tening to music, reading together, can 


spend hours that will be of lasting 
value in their lives. 

There are many difficulties involved 
in carrying out such a program in a 
residence. Finding the hours when 
students are at home and not too busy 
to give time to the activity scheduled 
is a permanent problem. The fact 
that the living unit usually is made up 
of all classes and is a heterogeneous 
group, means that there will be a 
limited number of students interested 
in a fine arts program. Also because, 
among the multitude of activities 
from which the student can choose 
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only a limited number, the arts appear 
to be less exciting, quieter, more in- 
tellectual pursuits; they appeal only 
to a selected group. For the chosen 
few who do select this type of activity 
any effort which can be made in the 
residence to meet their need is entire- 
ly worthwhile. 

It is important to give due consid- 
eration to the physical set-up in resi- 
dences which lends itself best to the 
promotion of the cultural aspects of 
a social program. In these days when 
emphasis is being placed on making 
living units as homelike as possible 
most residences have small reception 
rooms or living rooms, occasionally 
recreation rooms and libraries, where 
informal groups may meet. Small 
lounge rooms above the first floor, 
where groups may gather and not be 
disturbed by the traffic and business 


of the dormitory, are especially desir- 


able. A recreation room is invaluable 
particularly if it is conceived of as 
more than a game room. If the room 
can have a fireplace, it becomes the 
perfect spot for the type of activity 
which we are considering. 

The recreation room can be used to 
house art exhibits if the wall space is 
planned with this possibility in mind. 
A section of the room should be fur- 
nished with tables and a book case or 
two to take care of books and maga- 
zines on music, poetry, painting, and 
other related material. To have such 
a recreation room in a residence, and 
within that room to have some spot 
especially devoted to the literature of 
the arts, is most valuable and will do 
much to further the program. 

A few examples of efforts which 
have been successful in residences in 
enabling students to broaden their ac- 


quaintance with music, art, and poetry 
will be of interest. Several years ago 
a program designed to touch these 
fields was inaugurated in a dormitory 
housing 350 students. At the begin- 
ning of the year a series of lectures 
entitled “Appreciation of Painting” 
was given before the entire group of 
residents. The lectures were given 
by a person who was not an artist but 
who had made the study of painting 
his hobby for many years; he was a 
member of the department of philos- 
ophy. He illustrated his talks with 
lantern slides, using examples from 
the fields of architecture and sculpture 
as well as painting in discussing funda- 
mental principles in art. 

As a part of the program for the 
year, there followed talks on musical 
appreciation designed to acquaint the 
students with the various forms of 
musical composition. At the same 
time that music and painting were 
being treated theoretically, an effort 
was being made to give the students 
an opportunity to be “doing” as well 
as listening. During the winter sev- 
eral original water color and oil paint- 
ings were purchased for the social 
rooms. The students were invited to 
aid in selecting these paintings. 

Two musical groups were active, a 
glee club of 40 members, and a string 
quartette. Each of these groups had 
a director who was paid from student 
activity-funds. Throughout the year a 
poetry club met weekly to read to- 
gether before an open fire. Atten- 
dance was voluntary and members of 
the group participated by reading their 
own compositions and by bringing 
poems which they particularly liked. 
Another group in the dormitory was 
experimenting with dramatics. These 
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students produced several short plays 
during the year for which they made 
their own scenery and costumes. In 
addition to these activities, the dormi- 
tory had a fine library abundantly sup- 
plied with poetry, and volumes on 
music and art appreciation. 

An example of special concentration 
on art appreciation, as part of the so- 
cial program of a residence, might be 
given to illustrate the possibilities of 
this approach. The dormitory housed 
125 students and was equipped with 
a large, attractive recreation room in 
the basement. During the course of 
the year the social director, in coopera- 
tion with the dean of the college and 
members of the fine arts department, 
was able to secure five art exhibits and 
one very interesting collection of 
photographs. 

The exhibits were hung in the rec- 
reation room of the dormitory, tea was 
served on some occasions, and all 
members of the student body and 
faculty were invited to come in as 
often as they wished. Twice it was 
possible to have present the artist 
whose pictures were being exhibited. 
This added considerable interest to 
the occasions. At various times a 
member of the fine arts department 
met in the recreation room with clubs 
and classes to discuss the significance 
of the paintings. 

The repeated visits of the students 
to the exhibits during their leisure 
time and the discussions which took 
place awakened a genuine interest in 
art in the dormitory and in the college 
as well. The recreation room was so 
built that men could come and go dur- 
ing the day by a special entrance. The 
numbers of men who attended the ex- 
hibits proved that the interest by no 


means was confined to the women of 
the campus. The cost of these ex- 
hibits was borne jointly by the fine 
arts department and the Women’s 
College activity fund. 

Members of the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women undoubtedly 
are familiar with the plan of renting 
reproductions of fine pictures to stu- 
dents for their rooms. Such an en- 
deavor requires an initial outlay of 
money to secure and have the prints 
framed. The system of renting the 
pictures to the students for possibly 
25c to 50c a semester provides a fund 
to care for incidental expenses and to 
aid in upkeep, replacement, or expan- 
sion of the collection. A system simi- 
lar to that used in libraries takes care 
of keeping track of the pictures and 
making exchanges possible from time 
to time. 

An experiment on the same order is 
in the process of being tried in a dor- 
mitory housing 150 students. The 
large dining hall provides excellent 
wall space for pictures. Prints of 
paintings by contemporary American 
artists have been procured and will be 
hung for a period of two to three 
weeks in the space in the dining room. 
On this same campus a definite effort 
is being made by the social directors of 
the dormitories to encourage the at- 
tendance of students at art exhibits 
which are being held both in town and 
on the campus. This is done by post- 
ers, student announcements, and 
scheduled trips to the exhibits. 

Interest is spreading so rapidly in 
the building of libraries of classical 
victrola records that it hardly seems 
necessary to mention the abundant 
possibilities that this idea presents. A 
large dormitory, or several small dor- 
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mitories working together, should be 
able to start record libraries. Addi- 
tions to the library can be made by en- 
couraging clubs, groups of students, 
and friends to add to the collection. 
Occasionally a portion of a student ac- 
tivity fund may be available for this 
use. 

Colleges located in cities where a 
newspaper, in the interest of promot- 
ing musical appreciation, has offered 
the world’s musical masterpiece series 
are, indeed, fortunate. This series in- 
cludes seven symphonies and three 
other groups of recordings. The sym- 
phonies cost approximately $1.50 a 
piece, or if you prefer the de luxe edi- 
tion which includes an album, $2.50. 
Splendid reproductions of paintings, 
books on art and music appreciation 
are available at very moderate prices. 
We, therefore, are presented with 
greater opportunities now than ever 
before to gather good and inexpensive 
material to assist in making our pro- 
grams in the residences possible. 

One final example to describe what 
can be done with victrola records is 
worth citing. On a small campus in 
the East, through the interest of a 
young instructor of English whose 
avocation was music, a group of 20 
students came together in a dormitory 
to study the Wagnerian operas. The 
instructor had a complete set of re- 
cordings of Lohengrin, Tristan and 
Isolde, Parsifal, and the four operas 
of The Ring of the Nibelungs, and 
Die Miestersingers. The group met 
in the recreation room of the dormi- 
tory one evening a week for six 
months. The gatherings were in- 
formal, no attendance record was kept, 


and no organization was created. One 
evening was devoted to each act of 
the opera being studied. At the be- 
ginning of the evening the story of 
the opera was reviewed and just be- 
fore each record was played, the in- 
structor gave a detailed description of 
the part which it covered. Musical 
scores were available and members of 
the group followed them as they lis- 
tened. The beautiful way in which 
the story was told, combined with the 
magnificent music, recorded by the 
leading Metropolitan artists, instilled 
a deep love for these operas in the 
heart of every member of the group. 
The students were unanimous in say- 
ing that the hours which they spent in 
this activity were among the most 
valuable of any which they had spent 
in college. 

In conclusion, we may say that the 
residence, because it is the place in 
which the student learns some of his 
fundamental life lessons and spends 
many of his leisure hours, offers a 
splendid laboratory for experiment- 
ing with programs which will open 
new doors of interest. The opportu- 
nity is constantly present to encourage 
students to make music, art, and po- 
etry a part of their daily lives, in the 
hope that when they leave the campus 
they may take with them knowledge 
and appreciation which will grow and 
deepen as they mature. 

If such a program is successful, the 
students in the residences will be the 
ones most directly touched, but the 
residences will also become focal 
points on the campus for the promo- 
tion of these interests which are so 
richly rewarding. 





Independent Women at Ohio University 


LOUISE FIELD 


There is no Independent Women’s 
Organization at Ohio University and 
it is with considerable pride that we 
say that there is no need of such. Or- 
ganizations, according to the American 
school pattern, seem to be essential to 
the social well-being of students but 
to make the non-sorority status the ba- 
sis for them seems unwise. To divide 
any whole, which is working for com- 
mon objectives, into two camps makes 
for the fostering of rivalries. Whether 
or not a student is a non-sorority mem- 
ber should be minimized in the group 
consciousness. 

The Greek letter organizations have 
stood the test of a great many years 
and have proved themselves to be very 
efficient institutions in the matter of 
providing an adequate social life and 
a good college home for their mem- 
bers. They have thrived and flourished 
because they have been built on good 
sound principles. 
that the administrators in charge of 
student life have not profited by the 
object lessons at hand and applied 
some of the principles, which have 
made for the success of the fraternal 
orders, to the organizations of other 
students. It also is regrettable that 
because of this lack of planning for the 
non-Greek group that the college fun 
largely has been the preserve of the 
Hellenics, which, on practically every 
university campus, is the minority 
group. 

In terms of organization, it is rather 
foolish to believe that people will fuse 


It is unfortunate . 


around a negative idea; in other 
words, that a large number of in- 
dependent women representing vary- 
ing social strata, standards, and objec- 
tives will pull together because they 
do not belong to a sorority. Any one 
who has had .experience in women’s 
organizations knows that women who 
are very unlike do not fraternize 
readily; men score much higher in this 
respect. The average woman works 
best in the group where there is social 
likeness. No one can deny that that is 
the keystone of the sorority arch. We 
are all familiar with the often repeated 
statement from members of sororities 
about another girl: “She is not our 
type.”” Convenience is another point to 
consider at least. When social life is 
the main objective of an organization, 
it can be much more easily developed 
among students who live together. 
The organization of women stu- 
dents at Ohio University is planned 
with these elements in mind; namely, 
social likeness and convenience. It is 
impossible in the matter of social like- 
ness to be as discriminating as the 
sorority is, but students who live to- 
gether have much in common and 
even those who live under the same 
conditions have points of similarity. 
The majority of them fall into a type. 
All women are divided into four 
groups according to where they live— 
residents of sorority houses, dormito- 
ries, organized houses (off-campus 
rooming houses where more than nine 
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girls live), and residents of neighbor- 
hood units. The neighborhood units 
are made up of students who live here 
and there under varying conditions 
and are organized according to geo- 
graphical zones. Undeniably, this ba- 
sis for division makes for convenience. 
Each of these four groups is organ- 
ized and their affairs are taken care of 
by a council which functions much as 
the PanHellenic Council does for the 
sorority group. Each council has a 
representative who is a member of the 
Senate, the executive board of the 
Women’s League. Since these organ- 
izations definitely are a part of wom- 
en’s government of the campus, they 
have the machinery by which they can 
provide a very good social life for 
their members. They can do more than 
promote social events; they can draw 
these students into campus activities. 


The PanHellenic and Dormitory 
Councils function in much the same 
way. [Each is made up of social en- 
tities and serves as a clearing house for 


matters of mutual interest. The Or- 
ganized House Council works differ- 
ently. Since it is made up of groups 
which are not socially self-sufficient, 


it plans for the social life of the whole. 
The fourth Council made up of neigh- 
borhood units does much the same 
thing. Since this is the most disinte- 
grated group with the least social like- 
ness, its job is the most difficult. It 
sponsors one large dance each year 
and lesser activities more frequently. 
One of the strong points in this set- 
up is that it minimizes about as much 
as is possible the social cleavage line 
which probably always will exist be- 
tween sorority and_ non-sorority 
groups. The grouping of students ac- 
cording to where they live makes for 
much intermingling of the two fac- 
tions. In the dormitories the sorority 
girls are a large minority group and 
they participate in that organization 
according to their fitness. Quite a few 
sorority girls live in the organized 
houses and it is not uncommon to find 
one of them serving in that Council. 
That girl evidently has found some- 
thing in common with the girls with 
whom she lives. It seems much wiser 
to encourage Greek and non-Greek to 
find a common cause and work to- 
gether rather than to allow opposing 
camps to develop on the campus. 





Book Routes 


CATHERINE E. REED 


Travel takes us during the summer 
into many a by-way in visit and in 
thought. We abandon our field of 
specialization for the general spread 
of interest and effort in lay or play 
pursuits. It is for this range of in- 
vestigation that we stack up important 
texts to provide us a panorama for 
present consideration or to accompany 
us for interpretation through the sea- 
son’s pilgrimage. 

There are three main territories 
which every educator must explore 
and chart: (1) the purpose of what 
we do; (2) the way in which we ren- 
der service; (3) the support which our 
efforts need from fellow citizens and 
the parents of our students. Topogra- 
phy within these areas of thinking is 
drafted for you in the following 
presentations: 

Territory 1—President Constance 
Warren, of Sarah Lawrence College 
for Women, offers from the nine years 
of her experience in a pioneer institu- 
tion of higher schooling A New De- 
sign for Women’s Education.’ In this 
description of the development of the 
student through the program of a 
Liberal Arts College, purposely kept 
small, President Warren portrays an 
education individualized. For the 
personnel or guidance agent the ex- 
ample of this campus offers a great 
incentive. Prime among these is the 
actual conservation of the student’s 
abilities as a genuine philosophy with 
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which all institutional practices are in 
accord. 

The author finds practical and de- 
sirable a versatility in instruction, of- 
fering as evidence, the instance of a 
specialist in English who successfully 
“vitalized economics through the use 
of the modern novel.” Thus, Sarah 
Lawrence College offsets the depart- 
mentalized cleavage between fields. 
It also is assuring to find that youth 
of her own accord elects a range cover- 
ing several of the branches of learning 
even when the prescription of a re- 
quired curriculum no longer is im- 
posed. 

The novel departure from marks, 
examinations, recitations and other 
formulae is refreshing and apparently 
practical if other incentives and games 
are developed. It is, likewise, an un- 
usual feature that students are en- 
couraged to draw educational worth 
from non-academic contacts. This 
makes schooling delightfully natural 
and of direct significance to the stu- 
dent. In fact, President Warren de- 
clares the aim of “making the whole 
college experience serve each student 
to the best of its ability rather than 
serve scholarship as an end in itself.” 
She finds that a college is a place for 
clear, free, informal thinking con- 
cerned with the present-day and the 
very-day. 

In this same territory, a trio of 
authors present a design for secondary 
schools. Vivian T. Thayer, Caroline 
B. Zachry and Ruth Kotinsky have 


written for the Commission on the 
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Secondary School Curriculum of the 
Progressive Education Association. 
Their fine volume, Reorganizing 
Secondary Education,’ is the result of 
seven years of research and experimen- 
tation and stands as the unique report 
of this Commission. It is especially 
timely in describing the education 
youth should receive in the pres- 
ent state of democracy. It is well to 
set before us again the declared pur- 
pose held in progressive education; 
1.e., to help the student “achieve a so- 
cially adequate and personally satisfy- 
ing life in a democracy.” This re- 
examination of schooling follows upon 
the readjustments in American life 
which this century has imposed. For 
instance, economic insecurity has 
brought a profound threat to democ- 
racy which “itself is at stake unless 
individuals can find new ways to feel 
themselves worthy as persons, and so 
able to respect others also as persons.” 
An arresting chapter on “Needs in 
Personal Living” deals with the social 
experience through which a person- 
ality is matured. The sterility of pe- 
cuniary incentives, of conformity to a 
mass pattern, and of personal acquisi- 
tion in culture, are well worth tracing 
through these stimulating pages. 
The guidance program presented in 
the tenth chapter offers one of the 
sanest and most dynamic commen- 
taries. It removes this program from 
a special arrangement to supplement 
deficiencies in the classroom and ex- 
tends it to cover the “individual adap- 
tation to life situations.” The role of 
the expert consists in imbuing the en- 
tire staff with the purpose and skill of 
developing self management and so- 
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cial responsibility in the student. 

Territory 2—In Trends in Stu- 
dent Personnel Work, Sarah M. Stur- 
tevant, Ruth Strang and Margaret 
McKim‘ have compiled evidence from 
scores of colleges and high schools. 
This publication brings a current na- 
tional survey of personnel services to 
us through the experience of deans of 
students, presidents, and principals. 
The exigencies of local situations 
have produced diverse allocations of 
responsibility or function. From this 
great variety, the authors have traced 
the general trends, particularly in the 
office of the dean of women. 

Now that we know that all campus 
practices are of moment to the educa- 
tor, the function of the dean of stu- 
dents has been translated from that of 
a disciplinarian to that of a personnel 
agent who deals with coordination of 
all services offered by the institution. 

The results of this cooperative 
study show that “the position of dean 
of women is well established in col- 
leges and universities” especially in 
well-accredited institutions. Evidence 
also shows that “possibly half of the 
larger and better secondary schools 
have established the position of dean 
of girls.” The academic preparation 
of incumbents is usually found to in- 
clude graduate study and is recog- 
nized by retaining these individuals as 
members of the instructional staff 
though the teaching load necessarily 
is lightened in larger institutions. 

The chapters on salary and on or- 
ganization of personnel services con- 
tain information of moment to us all. 
With a characteristic statement, these 
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authors summarize the data recorded: 
“The need in institutions of any size 
is not for elaborate machinery, but for 
expertness in the performance of all 
the personnel functions necessary to 
the best development of students.” 

These five major patterns in the 
work of the dean of women are quoted 
from the text :* 

“1, Work with faculty, including 
intensive in-service education of coun- 
selors through regular conferences in 
which problems of personnel work are 
discussed, books bearing upon the 
work are reviewed, and experts are 
brought in to give special informa- 
tion.... 

“2. Control of the environment, 
creating conditions favorable to the 
best development of individual stu- 
dents. 


“3. The selection and admission of 


students. This includes giving high 
school counselors information on the 
college or university. 

“4. Work with individual students, 
both diagnostic and therapeutic in na- 
ture. 


“5. Work with groups, in such ac- 


tivities as health, religious, and social 
programs, and arrangements for 
housing.” 

Territory 3—The Educational 
Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association has published a 
volume by John K. Norton on Educa- 
tion and Economic Well - Being in 
American Democracy.” In discussing 
“The Economic Challenge to an 
American Ideal,” the Commission 


“Sturtevant, Sarah M.; Strang, Ruth; and McKim, 
Margaret, op. cit., p. 75. 

‘Washington, D. C.: the Commission, 1940. 227 p- 
50c. 


points out that education is receiving 
a decreased share of public funds and 
yet has come to assume increased re- 
sponsibility. “It appears that educa- 
tion is one of the basic ingredients 
which entered into the fashioning of 
our remarkably productive economy” 
and must continue to develop broad, 
social intelligence on economic prob- 
lems. 

Direct occupational education and 
the amount of education requisite for 
economic well-being receive due atten- 
tion and interpretation. Occupational 
efficiency and mobility require a broad 
education rather than a narrow train- 
ing. Professor Norton advocates that 
“the median youth complete four 
years in the senior secondary school 
before terminating his formal educa- 
tion.” 

Social and economic needs require 
that educational facilities be extended 
and that selection of youth for educa- 
tional opportunities make these “ef- 
fectively free.” Student aid, as an 
agency for furthering education, 
should receive both honor and definite 
responsibilities. 

In estimating the cost of education, 
the long range returns are indicated in 
economic productivity and well-being. 
The concluding chapter also shows the 
more immediate financing of the pro- 
posed extension and elaboration of 
program. The increased expenditure 
will develop gradually under this pro- 
gram and is to be shared by other 
agencies such as public welfare and 
social security. 

The basic requisite for this great 
social improvement through educa- 
tion is public understanding and ac- 
tion. In other words, democratic 
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progress is involved, for “genuinely 
educated citizens require a minimum 
of compulsion to act intelligently.” 
All this development to keep abreast 
of the times depends on “educational 
statesmanship” on our part. 


Alsop, Gulielma Fell, and McBride, 
Mary Frances. She’s Off to College. 
New York: Vanguard Press, 1940. 
278 p. $2.50. 


This book—a preview of college—sets forth 
the daily life a girl may expect to find. Dr. 
Alsop is the college physician at Barnard Col- 
lege while Miss McBride, at present the direc- 
tor of the Business and Professional Depart- 
ment of the Brooklyn Central Y.W.C.A., for- 
merly was freshman adviser at Barnard. The 
authors provide a richness of experience and 
yet a simplicity of organization and of style 
which make the book of interest to the girl 
about to enter college. The five major parts 
of the book feature getting started, study and 
how to manage it, social life, personal life, and 
looking toward the future. 


Eells, Walter Crosby, editor. Ameri- 
can Junior Colleges. First edition. 


* 


Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1940. 585 p. $3.50. 


This comprehensive handbook is a compan- 
ion volume to American Universities and Col- 
leges.1 Part I contains a concise history of the 
junior college movement, analysis of its present 
status, statistical summaries covering 575 insti- 
tutions, and a discussion of accreditation. The 
80 pages on accreditation include the detailed 
standards and practices of each national, re- 
gional, and state accrediting agency, with lists 
of the junior colleges approved by each. Detailed 
reports on 494 accredited junior colleges are 
given in Part II, comprising 364 pages. It 
covers such topics as finances, grounds and 
buildings, admission requirements, departments, 
staffs, enrolment, degrees, fees, scholarships, 
and administrative officers. Thirty-three pages 
tabulate curricula offered by junior colleges, 
showing courses parallel to college and uni- 
versity freshman-sophomore work and also the 
extent of offerings in semi-skilled, technical, 
semi-professional, and general terminal cur- 
ricula, There are also classifications of junior 
colleges under various categories. Indexing is 
thorough. 


*Marsh, Clarence Stephen, editor. Fourth edition. 
Washington, D. C.: the Council, 1940. 1120 p. $4.00. 


* 


Publications Received 


American Council on Education, 
American Youth Commission. What 
the High Schools Ought to Teach. 
Washington, D. C.: the Council, 
1940. 38 p. 25c. 


This report recommends (1) continuation 
of instruction in reading; (2) work experience 
as a part of the curricula; (3) far more in- 


struction in the social studies; (4) a course in 
personal problems as a major aspect of instruc- 
tion; (5) re-examination and criticism of con- 
ventional subjects; (6) a wider range of media 
instead of such exclusive emphasis on verbal 
expression. The conclusions presented were 
reached at conferences to discuss suggestions 
for the revision of the secondary school cur- 
riculum. 





University and College Exchange 


LUCY J. FRANKLIN 


This column is devoted to the an- 
swering of practical questions which 
arise in the actual experience of deans 
of women. We hope that each dean 
will consider it a duty to make a con- 
tribution if she has worked out a plan 
which covers the situation—whether 
she considers it satisfactory or not. 
We hope to have many answers but 
we do not care to know how a prob- 
lem should be solved. We want only 
what you have actually done toward 
its solution. Please send answers and 
comments to Mrs. Lucy J. Franklin, 
Boston University. 

Question to be answered in next is- 
sue: What amount of responsibility 
should be placed upon a house presi- 
dent? This general question has been 
asked frequently. We hope to de- 
vote the next Exchange to a discus- 
sion of the subject and as a guide to 
our treatment of it, we are giving you 
a few concrete questions which have 
been submitted. (1) Is there a confi- 


dential relationship between the head - 


of the dormitory and the house presi- 
dent? (2) Between the house presi- 
dent and the dean of women? (3) 
What special social recognition is 
given the house president? (4) Does 
she attend any staff meeting of the 
dean of women? (5) Does she receive 
a scholarship or any other financial re- 
turn for her services? (6) Will some 
one enumerate the duties of her house 
president? 

We hope to hear from many deans 
on this subject. If the response justi- 
fies it, we will have written material 
available at the February meeting in 


Atlantic City. 

Question submitted in last issue: 
Will you please send in a description 
of the seating arrangement in your 
dining rooms? 

Recently many students seem to be 
objecting to assigned seats in the din- 
ing room for any length of time. 
Some deans attribute this reaction to 
the general nervous tension of the 
times; to increased outside work which 
means less time to spend with special 
friends and, therefore, students wish 
to use the meal period for this pur- 
pose; to lack of courtesy; to selfish 
social groups, etc. Because this is a 
problem we are anxious to have vari- 
ous seating arrangements available for 
those who wish help on the subject. 

SEATING ARRANGEMENTS 

Mrs. Mary C. Ewing: The general 
plan at Wellesley College is that the 
head of the house and her resident 
faculty members sit at a special table 
and the students seat themselves as 
they come into the dining room. 
Twice a week, however, members of 
the faculty preside at the student ta- 
bles. In three of the houses this year, 
all seats in the dining room have been 
assigned on these two evenings. In 
other houses only the tables having 
faculty members, or house officers, are 
assigned. Students are permitted to 
have exchange guests from other 
houses on Sunday, Tuesday, and Fri- 
day evenings, as far as space permits. 
On Wednesday evenings students 
may invite outside faculty members 
without charge, each hostess arrang- 
ing for certain students to join them 
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at the table for the dinner hour. Seats 
are arranged by the house presi- 
dent with the cooperation of the 
head of the house. One house is try- 
ing a new plan this year. Instead of 
assigning students to faculty tables, 
groups of students invite members of 
the faculty to sit with them. The 
house president encourages such invi- 
tations on any evening of the week. 
So far this plan has worked well. 
Dorothy A. Truex: The seating 
plan in the Maryville, Mo., State 
Teachers College dining room seems 
to be very satisfactory. New charts, 
each containing the names of seven 
girls, are posted bi-monthly, and are 
to be followed from Monday through 
Thursday of each week but for the 
evening meal only. We have cafe- 
teria service for breakfast and lunch. 
With this plan the students may sit 
where they choose for all breakfasts, 
lunches, and week-ends. (We pre- 
sume this includes Sunday dinner, 
also.) The days of planned seating 
seem to be sufficient to give the variety 
of social contacts which are desirable 
and necessary in any dormitory. We 
have a few faculty members in our 
dining room but, on the whole, we 
have upper-class women or officers of 
the house government as hostesses. 
Marion A. Maxim: We have two 
large dining rooms at DePauw Uni- 
versity. One cares for 210 girls and 
the other accommodates 135 girls. 
Each table seats eight. Upper-class 
women act as hostesses and assistant 
hostesses. The seating arrangement 
is planned by the head of the hall. 
Once a month new table lists are post- 
ed. An attempt is made to have each 
girl sit with a different group each 
month. Students occupy assigned 


seats for all meals except those on 
Friday evening, Saturday, and Sun- 
day. Because of the number who 
leave the campus for the week-end, it 
is not feasible to adhere to the regular 
seating arrangement during that peri- 
od. We have one diet table. If a 
girl has guests for a meal, she is 
privileged to arrange a special table. 
There is one waitress for two tables 
and the waitresses change tables every 
month. The head waitress is in charge 
of the dining room. Her duties are to 
see that the girls are properly seated; 
that they do not enter the dining room 
in unacceptable dress; that social disci- 
pline is maintained at the tables, etc. 
She is responsible for the waitresses 
and reports all irregularities. She also 
is required to make out a report con- 
cerning each meal. (Miss Maxim will 
be glad to send copies of this report 
to those who are interested.) We have 
rather a novel arrangement for our 
breakfasts. They are served from 7 
to 7:15 a. m. for those who wish to 
come early. Then follows a fifteen 
minute period for the waitresses to 
clear tables. At 7:30 the doors again 
are opened and a cafeteria breakfast 
is served until 8 o’clock. 

Suggestions: In some institutions 
Sunday evening meals are served in 
buffet style. The food—usually sand- 
wiches, coffee, cocoa, milk, and fruit 
—is attractively placed upon a long 
table. One or two girls act as hostesses 
and students are privileged to invite 
men friends by paying 15c a guest. 
In some small dormitories, a substan- 
tial tea is served in the living room on 
Sunday evenings, men friends are in- 
vited, and a general discussion of a 
chosen topic appropriate for the day 
makes an enjoyable evening. 





Secondary School Exchange 


ZORAIDA E. WEEKS 


What May the Dean of Girls Do to Effect Closer Relationship Between 
School and Community? 


Grace De Vaney, dean of girls, 
Garfield High School, Terre Haute: 
(1) It is necessary that a dean be con- 
scious of the community every minute 
of the day. Every act must be made 
in consideration of the school and the 
community. The two are inclusive, 
not separate institutions. (2) The dean 
of girls needs to know her community 
—its political, economic, social, re- 
ligious, and cultural standards. When 
there is an intelligent understanding 
there is bound to be closer relation- 
ship. (3) The dean needs to partici- 
pate in the activities of the community. 
She becomes so engrossed in the 
activities of the school that she is prone 


to neglect those of the community. 
Nothing is more beneficial thamacting 
on the board of the Y.W.C.A., being 
president of the A.A.U.W., acting on 
various Civic committees, or participat- 


ing in various church activities. Let 
the community know that you are a 


vital member of it. (4) Deans should 


grasp every opportunity to talk before 
groups of citizens. The community 
knows so little about the school that 
deans should be willing and anxious 
to enlighten it. (5) By all means the 
most important is the personal contacts 
of deans with the girls—knowing each 
girl as an individual through personal 
interviews, visits to the home, and at- 
tendance at school social functions. 
Elizabeth Mary Smith, dean, Se- 
nior High School, Hastings-on-Hud- 
son: The dean in a small or medium 
size high school has a unique oppor- 
tunity to help in bringing about a 


closer relationship between the school 
and community. The opportunity 
arises from her two main duties in the 
school: (1) her constant interest in 
the progress of each individual girl, 
and (2) her surveillance of the ac- 
tivities of the school and their place 
in the social picture of the community. 
In helping Jane or Mary to make 
the best adjustment of which she is 
capable in all her school relationships 
—educational,. vocational, and _per- 
sonal—the dean must perforce come 
into direct contact with parents. When 
these contacts are made in a spirit of 
helpfulness, tactfully showing a sin- 
cere desire to understand the prob- 
lems of both the girl and her family, a 
spirit of cooperation and of mutual 
trust usually is established. Enough 
of such happy relationships builds a 
community spirit of confidence. 
Many of the group activities spon- 
sored in the school by the dean either 
have direct community ties or lead to 
worthwhile community activities. In 
so far as the dean helps to make these 
relationships meaningful and produc- 
tive to both the students and the com- 
munity, just so far does she cement 
the bonds between the school and the 
community. This tightening of the 
bonds will come both now and in the 
future when the present students take 
their rightful place in adult society. 
Anna Dell Schoonmaker, dean of 
girls, Henry Clay High School, Lex- 
ington: The dean of girls in the 
modern high school is essentially a 
coordinator, not only of the program 
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within the school, but also of the va- 
rious community agencies with the 
school. 

Citizens virtually under the school 
roof are the parents of the pupils. By 
including in the social program sev- 
eral informal social functions, satis- 
factory rapport can be established 
between home and school. Through 
vocational conferences, many business 
men, civic leaders, and skilled trades- 
people can be brought to the school. 
These citizens are usually glad of the 
opportunity of knowing students and 
of becoming familiar with the plant. 

The dean who values each invita- 
tion to participate in discussions, take 
part in programs, or give informal 
talks to community groups as an op- 
portunity to present a true picture of 
adolescent needs is making an impor- 
tant bond between the school and the 
world outside. 

Margaret E. Anderson, High 
School, Jamestown, N. Y.: The dean 
of girls can help to integrate the pro- 
gram of the school and the commu- 
nity by showing that both must work 
together on the mutual problem of 
training young people for good citi- 
zenship. (1) The dean should give 
freely of time and energy in speaking 
before community groups, thus in- 
forming the citizens of the school’s 
program. (2) She should serve on 
boards and committees whose work 
deals with the activities of young 
people. (3) She should accept mem- 
bership in organizations through 
which she might make contacts which 
will help her in carrying out some of 
the duties of her position. Many op- 
portunities for placing girls in homes 
for part-time work and opportunities 
for securing clothing for needy stu- 


dents have been found through club 
membership. (4) In planning the 
social program for the school, the dean 
of girls should include events which 
will bring the parents and citizens 
into the school. (5) Through parent- 
teacher organizations or group meet- 
ings, the dean of girls should show the 
parents that she is interested in pupil 
welfare. She should be available to 
parents, as well as to students, in 
helping to work out mutual problems. 
(6) The dean of girls should keep 
herself informed about trends in edu- 
cation and especially in guidance. She 
should be willing to share her infor- 
mation with others. (7) The dean of 
girls should be interested in commu- 
nity affairs at large. 

Vera L. Milliken, dean, High 
School, Cranston, R. I.: In this prob- 
lem as in most others, real achieve- 
ment comes through group efforts. 
The dean may make her greatest con- 
tribution by working with or encour- 
aging others. A Christmas program 
for the public by school dramatic or 
music organizations; open house 
nights or similar opportunities for 
parents to visit the building; service 
groups of young people ready to pro- 
vide entertainment or to make toys or 
clothing for the unfortunate must 
have encouragement and guidance. 

Placing the right girl in a home as 
mother’s helper or supplying an office 
with a competent typist or a store with 
an alert érrand boy are mutually sat- 
isfactory contacts. 

Business and professional men and 
women feel a new interest in the 
school to which they have come as 
guest speakers to give of their know!- 
edge and experience to groups of 
students. 





We Deans 


CONVENTION 


Dean Adah Peirce of Hiram Col- 
lege is chairman of the program com- 
mittee for the Atlantic City convention 
which will be held in Haddon Hall. 
Registration will occur on Tuesday 
morning, February 18, and the pro- 
gram will begin with a presidential 
address by Dean Sarah G. Blanding 
that afternoon. 

Miss Peirce announces that the 
theme for this, the twenty-fifth annual 
meeting of the Association, is Facing 
the Future of Women’s Education in 
a Reorganized World. Among the 
general session topics will be “Gov- 
ernmental Plans for the Future of 
Women’s Education,” “Plans of Edu- 
cational Institutions for Women in a 
Reorganized World,” and “Plans of 
Business and Professional Women for 
Educational Needs in a Reorganized 
World.” 

The Honorable Miss Frances Per- 
kins, secretary of labor, will be the 
speaker at the joint banquet which 
will be held with the National Asso- 
ciation of Principals of Schools for 
Girls on Friday evening, February 21. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL SECTION 


Dean Ruth Sanderson, chairman of 
the Secondary School Section, an- 
nounces that Mrs. Eugenie A. Leon- 
ard will give a report on the Guidance 
Inventory which was made under her 
direction at the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Miss Sanderson plans to have a 
symposium on Friday morning to be 
followed by a Section luncheon. All 


secondary school deans are urged to 
invite their superintendents and prin- 
cipals to the meeting and luncheon. In 
addition, opportunity is to be given 
throughout the convention period for 
informal gatherings of secondary 
school deans so they may discuss their 
common problems. 


CATHOLIC MEMBERS 


The Association has made arrange- 
ments with the Rita-Mercy Hall, 210 
Grammercy Place, to accommodate as 
many Sisters as possible who wish to 
stay there. Reservations should be 
made by writing to Sister Mary Ber- 
tille. Single rooms with running 
water and with meals are $2.50 a day; 
double rooms are $2.00 a day per 
person. 

Since it is impossible for members 
of some of the Orders to attend the 
dinner or evening meetings, arrange- 
ments are being made for special pro- 
grams in Rita-Mercy Hall at these 
times. Mrs. Eugenie A. Leonard, as- 
sistant professor in guidance and oc- 
cupational information, The Catholic 
University of America, is directing 
these plans. Dr. R. J. Deferrari, sec- 
retary general of The Catholic Uni- 
versity, will give the opening address 
on the subject, “The Professional Re- 
lationships of Deans, Counselors, and 
Advisers.” The Association believes 
the Catholic members will welcome 
the opportunity to discuss particular- 
ized implications of the convention 
program. 

We hope you will be in attendance! 
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Dean E.Ltiotr 


President Roosevelt appointed Dean 
Harriet Elliott, of the Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Caro- 
lina, as one of the seven members of 
the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission. Her special work is to serve 
as consumer commissioner. 

A dramatically illustrated special 
issue Of Consumer's Guide’ is dedi- 
cated to food and national defense. 
Deans and students will want to see 
the vivid arrangement of text and 
photographs. 

Miss Elliott has accepted President 
Blanding’s invitation to represent the 
National Association of Deans of 
Women on the National Coordinating 
Committee on Education and De- 
fense. This Committee was formed 
as a result of a meeting called jointly 
by the American Council on Educa- 
tion and the National Education 
Association of representatives of 48 
national educational organizations. 
The purpose is to have an authorita- 
tive group which may serve as spokes- 
man to the Federal Government in all 
matters pertaining to education in the 
defense program. 


PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


The Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation of the American Council on 
Education is extending its activities to 
include the pre- and in-service prep- 
aration of college teachers. Ernest V. 
Hollis, of the College of the City of 
New York, will direct the undertak- 
ing. Since 1939 the Commission has 
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been cooperating with 34 colleges and 
school systems and with three state- 
wide programs in efforts to improve 
the pre- and the in-service prepara- 
tion of elementary and secondary 
school teachers. It has sought to pro- 
vide consultant and other services to 
these indigenous efforts for improv- 
ing the quality of teachers and teach- 
ing. In addition to the Washington 
staff, the Commission maintains a col- 
laboration center at the University of 
Chicago for the study of child devel- 
opment and teacher personnel. The 
demonstrations are scheduled for a 
five-year period, about half of which 
has elapsed. Subject to review, the 
General Education Board has ear- 
marked for the entire project a series 
of grants which approximate $900,- 
000. 

In consequence of the deliberations 
last April of university presidents, 
deans, professors, and similar repre- 
sentatives of liberal arts, junior, and 
teachers colleges, the Commission has 
decided to conduct medest inquiries 
and to circulate information regarding 
studies and activities in the following 
areas: (1) the needs of the several 
types of colleges with respect to teach- 
ers; (2) current efforts at appraising 
college teaching; and (3) develop- 
ments in university graduate schools 
for raising the level of college teach- 
ing through improved methods of 
selection, preparation, placement, or 
the like. 

During the Fall semester Professor 
Hollis expects to visit graduate 
schools, whose Ph.D.’s predominantly 
go into college teaching, and under- 
graduate colleges that are actively 
promoting the in-service growth of 
teachers. He invites interested college 
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professors and administrative officers 
to write to him (744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C.) of their programs 
and plans and to indicate how he may 
be of service. He is eager for sugges- 
tions or information bearing on his 
plans, including published references, 
reprints, and especially mimeographed 
or other materials that have not re- 
ceived general circulation. It is not 
the Commission’s plan to conduct in- 
tensive research, but rather to act as a 
clearing house and stimulative agent 
for programs already underway. It 
clearly recognizes that the preparation 
of college teachers is a university-wide 
function. Individuals wishing to re- 
ceive one or more copies of any bulle- 
tins that may be prepared for the 
Commission on the education of col- 
lege teachers should write to the 
Commission. 


DicTIonary OF EDUCATION 


Phi Delta Kappa is sponsoring a 
Dictionary of Education to be pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
which will include terms in the field 
of student personnel work. Professor 
E. G. Williamson, of the University 
of Minnesota, is serving as coordinator 
in the guidance area, while Professor 
Carter V. Good, of the University of 
Cincinnati, is serving as chairman of 
the entire project. President Bland- 
ing has appointed the following 
committee of N.A.D.W. members to 
whom definitions may be submitted 
for criticism and who might advise in 
other important ways: Dean M. 
Eunice Hilton, Syracuse University, 
chairman, Dean Thyrsa W. Amos, 
University of Pittsburgh, and Dean 
Irma E. Voigt, Ohio University. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Elizabeth Anderson, assistant dean of 
women, Virginia State College for 
Negroes 

Audrey C. Benner, student personnel 
worker, Central Junior High 
School, Elkhart 

Elizabeth Broad, assistant head resi- 
dent, Willard Hall, Northwestern 
University 

Mrs. Jessie Brockman, dean of wom- 
en, Blackburn College 

Charlotte Cropley Brown, dean of 
women, Edinboro State Teachers 
College 

Esther Brown, dean of women, South- 
ern Branch, University of Idaho 

Anne M. Calder, director of activities 
for city women, Syracuse Univer- 
sity 

Blanche Carrier, counselor to women, 
Arizona State Teachers College 

Ione Chapman, dormitory head resi- 
dent, Russell Sage College 

Genevieve Chase, dean, Adelphi Col- 
lege 

Blanche Henry Clark, dean of wom- 
en, Vanderbilt University 

Edith H. Clymer, assistant to the dean 
of women, University of California, 
Berkeley 

Margaret D. Craighill, acting dean, 
Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania 

Mrs. A. L. Crawley, dean of women, 
Baylor University 

Sara Tod DeLaney, dean of women, 
New York State College for Teach- 
ers 

Grace E. Dorsey, house adviser, Tus- 
kegee Institute 

Mrs. Frank M. Duffey, interne in 
personnel, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill 
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Helen Minerva Elworthy, dean of 
women, Central Washington Col- 
lege of Education 

Frances Farnham, assistant dean of 
women, Michigan State Normal 
College 

Marjorie French, headmistress, Mil- 
waukee-Downer Seminary 

Mrs. Mildred A. Fullard, assistant to 
the dean, University of Newark 

Helen Gatchel, assistant in guidance, 
Canton High School, Ohio 

Ruth E. Graves, dean of women, Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University 

Mrs. Wanda Newsum Gum, assistant 
dean of women directing student 
employment, Southern I]linois Nor- 
mal University 

Mrs. Ellen B. Herndon, head resi- 
dent, Haines Hall, Occidental Col- 
lege 

Grace Heron, dean of girls, Mary 
Institute 

Pearl Himler, dean of women, South- 
eastern Louisiana College 

Mrs. Annette H. Hitchcock, dean of 
women, Pacific University 

Mabel E. Hood, assistant dean of 
women, Grove City College 

Donnie Howard, director of student 
activities, New Jersey College for 
Women 

Evelyn Hunter, counselor, Wichita 
High School East 

Alma M. Jensen, dean of women, 
Susquehanna University 

Margaret E. Johnson, dean of stu- 
dents, Frances Shimer Junior Col- 
lege 

Mary A. Johnson, assistant dean of 
women, University of Maryland 

Hazel King, social director, Syracuse 
University 

Flemmie P. Kittrell, dean of women, 
Hampton Institute 


Katherine Kroeger, field secretary, 
MacMurray College for Women 
Margaret Lester, director of women’s 
residence halls, University of 
Kentucky 

Madeline Lewis, director of studies, 
Emma Willard School 

Mary Lichliter, dean of women, 
Drury College 

Rose McCormick, principal, Perth 
Amboy High School 

Sally McPherson, dean of girls, Dean 
Academy 

Wilma McVeigh, dean of girls, High 
School, Montclair 

Ruth C. Mayes, dean of girls, Junior- 
Senior High School, Port Jervis 

Helen Mills, dean of women, Coker 
College 

Helen Hall Moreland, guidance as- 
sociate, Stephens College 

Helen Moore, dean of women, Kan- 
sas State College 

Mildred Nelson, director of residence, 
Russell Sage College 

Agnes Nohrnberg, head of dormitory, 
University of Oklahoma 

Ruth A. Paul, director of freshman 
social activities, Grinnell College 

Ellen Peterson, dean of women, Clar- 
ion State Teachers College 

Dorothy Reece, director of music, 
Crawfordsville High School, In- 
diana 

Mrs. Lily M. Russell, director of ex- 
tension education and public rela- 
tions, Baylor University 

Lucile Salisbury, house director and 
assistant to the dean of women, 
Hampton Institute 

Isaranda Sanborn, dormitory coun- 
selor, Colby Junior College 

Elisabeth R. Scranton, head social di- 
rector, Memorial Hall, Indiana 
University 
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Jeannette Scudder, dean of women, 
University of Arkansas 

Margaret Ruth Smith, counselor, 
Wayne University 

Ruth Smith, assistant to the dean of 
women, Russell Sage College 

Elizabeth L. Taylor, assistant dean of 
women, Muskingum College 

Marie Taylor, dean of students, 
Ward-Belmont School 

Margaret Welling Thompson, assis- 
tant dean of women, Santa Barbara 
State College 

Mrs. Mary P. Van Zile, dean of 
women emeritus, Kansas State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Applied 
Science 

Elizabeth B. Ward, dean of women, 
Butler University 


A.V.A. 


The relation of the much discussed 
youth problem and national defense 
to vocational education will be the 
topic of the coming convention of the 
American Vocational Association to be 
held in San Francisco next December. 
John F. Brady, president of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, is chair- 
man of the San Francisco committee 
to arrange the convention. 

Preceding the general meeting in 
San Francisco will be gatherings of 
state directors of vocational education 
who will meet on Friday and Satur- 
day, December 13 and 14. These will 
be followed by Sunday morning meet- 
ings of state supervisors, city directors 
and trade school principals. The main 


convention of the Association will 
open at the Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco, on Monday, December 16, 
and continue through December 18. 

Other California educational lead- 
ers who are active members of the 
convention committee include John C. 
Beswick of Sacramento, executive off- 
cer of the California Commission for 
Vocational Education; Ira W. Kibby, 
chief of the Bureau of Business Edu- 
cation, State Department of Educa- 
tion; Julian A. McPhee, San Luis 
Obispo, chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Education, State Department 
of Education; and Mack Stoker, su- 
pervisor of vocational education, Uni- 
versity of California. 


NoMINATIONS 


The nominations committee, 
through the medium of the October 
JournaL, shall request members of 
the Association to send names for each 
elective office to be filled at the annual 
convention (president and treasurer), 
to the chairman of the nominations 
committee (Dean Lillias M. Mac- 
donald, The University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, N. Y.) before December 1. 
From these suggested names and such 
as may be added by the nominations 
committee, the committee shall pre- 
pare a slate of one candidate for each 
office to be filled. This slate shall be 
sent to the members of the Association 
at least 15 days before the annual con- 
vention. 
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